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THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RAcHEL 

SHERMAN ‘THORNDIKE, With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 

‘* Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall in the literature of war and statesmanship any 
correspondence like unto this. We must not only call the correspondence unique in literature ; it is also a cor- 
respondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested and unchanging love,”"— 7he NV. Y. Times, 

**Tt would be almost impossible to overestimate the significance from an historical point of view of these 
letters, while as contributions to epistolary literature they have qualities that will indubitably make them 
classics;"—-Boston Beacon, 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, 
By Georce Merepitu. Third Edition now ready. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘¢ Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in this latest novel. It is artistic, dramatic, 
absolutely original, and it makes an ineffaceable impression on the mind.”—Liferary World, 

‘¢ Exquisitely delightful reading, Mr. Meredith has that something we call genius, the indefinable quality 
of fascination.” — Zhe /ndependent. 

‘‘A profound and powerful novel. The principles and workings of the tale have masterful handling ; the 
characters are strongly drawn, and the succession of events is maintained with the author’s customary skill,” 

— The Brooklyn Eagle, 

**It is equal to anything Mr, Meredith has ever done. It is romantic, plausible, dramatic, pregnant with 

philosophy, and far-reaching in its survey of human motive,”— Zhe London Times. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


By James ANTHONY FROUDE, 8vo, $2.50. 

The Author, in concluding his work, says: ‘‘I have endeavored to put before you the character and 
thought of ab extraordinary man at the most exciting period of modern history. It is a period of which the 
story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. I believe you will best see what it really was if you look at it 
through the eyes of Erasmus.” 





NEW NAPOLEON MEMOIRS. 
THE PASQUIER /IEMOIRS. 


The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited by the Duc p’Aupirrret-Pasquizr. With 

Portraits. 3 vols., 8vo. Each, $2.50. Vol. III. now ready, completing the set. 3 

‘* The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, the characteristics of an extraordi- 
nary time. His description of the aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention ; his 
picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and life-like ; his portraits of Napoleon and the Bona- 
parte family, and of most of the leading personages around his throne, are well designed and for the most part 
correct."— The Edinburgh Review. 

** Since the record of Madame de Remusat’s observations was given to the world no light so copious and 
searching bas been thrown uponthe Napoleonic era as is cast by this volume.”"—M. W. HAZELTINE, in J, Y. Sun, 


POFIONA’S TRAVELS. 


A Series of letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her former Handmaiden, By Franx 

R.Srocxton. Illustrated by A. B, Frost. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. : 

Welcome as all new booke from Mr. Stockton’s pen must be, ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels” will be found specially 
enjoyable in its revival of old “ Rudder Grange” friends. The many readers of that famous story will enjoy a 
rare pleasure in this, which is quite equal to its attractiveness, and which consists of a series of letters from the 
immortal Pomona to her former mistress, representing her in new and interesting scenes, and in adventures 
irresistably comical. It is written in Mr. Stockton’s happiest vein, and illustrated in Mr, Frost's amusing and 
effective style. : 

Uniform with the above: Rudder Grange. With over 100 illustrations by A, B. Frost. 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. The two volumes, in a box, price, $4.00, 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. WITH PORTRAIT. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


By WALTER JERROLD, editor of “ Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and R, Brinsley Sheridan,” ‘‘ Bon-Mots of Charles Lamb and Douglas Jerrold,’ 
** Bon-Mots of Samuel Foote and Theodore Hook,” etc. -With Portrait. 16mo, crocodile cloth. Diél/ettante Library, Price go cents. 
“A kindly, discriminating, and th gh dab! appr iation.”’"— The Beacon. 
** Seldom has a more charming picture been given of the most charming of men,”’"—Oxtlook. 

















aotitaen e.semeeinmer Sean. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Edited hp g~— at gens gerne’ . wen ag “ The By OLiverR FARRAR Emerson, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and 
; ? “a , ; , } arent 
Letters of Edward FitzGerald,” Matthew Arnold's Works, etc., etc. English gai in Cornell University. 
$3.00. 12mo, $1.25, met. 





JUST PUBLISHED, TRANSLATION: OF PROF, ERMAN'S IMPORTANT WORK. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by ADoLF ErMAN, Translated by H. M. TiRARD. With 400 Illustrations and 12 plates. Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
THE USE OF LIFE. 
By the Right Hon, Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., author of ‘‘The Beauties of Nature,” ‘‘The Pleasures of Life,’ 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uniform with ‘‘ The Romance of the Insect World,” ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” etc. $1.25. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


Two Parts. Complete in t vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. And the Wonders of the World We Live in. 
“ These addresses treat of topics which enter into the daily life of everybody, and : : = 
their strong common pense, sound philcsephy and moral cumlaney will Rabe them With numerous Illustrations and many Full-page plates. 34 Edition, 
welcome,” —Boston Journa/, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER, 


THE LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


Together with some Account of his Ancestry, and of the Jefferson Family of Actors. By WILLIAM WINTER, author of ‘ The Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,” etc, With Frontispiece, and Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations, 12mo, cloth gilt, uniform 
with William Winter’s ‘‘ Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” published last year. $2.25. 


«*» Also an edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper, limited to 200 copies, each in box, at $6.00 et, 





JUST READY: F, MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW STORY. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 


By F. MARIon CrRAwrorD, author of ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” ‘*Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” etc., etc. With numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with decorative cover, uniform with “ Our Village,” ‘‘ Cranford,” ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
England,” etc.” $2.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED! NEW VOLUME ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON, 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS. FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


With Introduction and Notes by Austin Dosson, and 100 Illustrations by HuGH THomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00, 





% ; JUST PUBLISHED, BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


sae LONDON UP TO DATE. 


By Grorcre Aucustus SALA. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A DRAMA IN DUTCH, THE VAGABONDS. A New Novel 
By “Z. Z.” ramo, cloth, $1.00. : By onda pg L. Woops, author of ‘A Village Tragedy,” ete 





MRS, MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


MY NEW HOlrie, 


A New Story [for Children by Mrs. MoLeswortu, Author of ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘The Rectory Children,” ete. With Illustrations by 
L. Les_te BROOKE. 12mo, uniform with the New Edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. $1.00. 





OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents each number; subscription, 50 cents a year. 
The current number contains some delightful Reminiscences of the late Walter Pater, by Prof. E. B, Titehener, Cornell University. 


TIACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
**The Ascent of Man” 


The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man, 
Fames Pott & Co. 

IN HIS LATEST woRK Mr. Drummond has undertaken a 
task of no small importance. It may indeed be said to be 
the most important task that any writer has undertaken 
since the appearance of Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 
Briefly defined, it is an attempt to reconcile evolution with 
revelation, and both with reason. For the accomplishment 
of this task it has been necessary to show that both evolution 
and revelation are materially different from what either was 
commonly supposed to be. Thus the received opinion, 
since the time of Darwin, is that the doctrine of evolution, 
so far as it relates to animate objects, is an explanation of 
the manner in which the various species of animals and 
plants have been developed under the sole influence of what 
is styled the “Struggle for Life,” which results in the “Sur- 
vival of the Fittest.” Mr. Drummond insists that this ex- 
planation omits an essential factor, which he defines to be 
the “Struggle for the Life of Others.” This factor he holds 
to be coeval with the other, and, while equally important in 
the beginning, to be in the end the far more influential of the 
two. The Struggle for Life begins in selfishness and ends in 
power. The Struggle for the Life of Others, on the other 
hand, begins in unselfishness and ends in virtue. Man, 
the culmination of the series, is thus the strongest and best 
of created beings. With him physical evolution has ceased, 
for reasons which the author explains; but the development 
of power and goodness continues to an extent of which the 
limit cannot be foreseen. 

This comfortable doctrine is elucidated with great force 
and ingenuity of argument and illustration. There is not 
space now to suggest more than the merest outline of the 
argument, When life first appeared an the globe, two func- 
tions were necessary for its continuance, nutrition and repro- 
duction. The need of nutrition led to the struggle for life, 
beginning and ending in selfishness. The need of reproduc- 
tion led to the struggle for others’ life, beginning in self-sac- 
rifice and ending in benevolence, which in the New Testa- 
ment is known as love, and in modern parlance as altruism, 
In the earliest stage the self-sacrifice, though real, is uncon- 
scious. The flower, when the seed is formed, withers ; the in- 
sect, after depositing its eggs where instinct teaches that they 
will be safest, soon perishes. In the higher grades of the ani- 
mal kingdom, conscious sentiment awakens. With birds paren- 
tal care and real affection begin to be manifested, and when 
we reach the highest order of all, its very name indicates its 
_ primary function; for “mammals” is another name for 

mothers. The distinguishing quality of the order of mam- 
malia is motherhood; and in the order’s highest grade, the 
human species, this quality is developed into the strongest 
self-sacrificing love, leading ultimately to all other virtues. 
The author’s chapter on “ The Evolution of a Mother” is 
one of the most striking and convincing portions of his 
work. He points out the gradual and steady growth and 
strengthening of the tie between the mother and her off- 
Spring in animals as they rise in the scale of intelligence ; 
and he shows the peculiar circumstances to which the vastly 
Superior. strength of this tie in the case of the human mother 
and her child is due. By far the most important of these 
circumstances is the much longer time during which the hu- 
man child remains helpless and dependent on parental care. 
During that time the germs of the motherly qualities,—pa- 
tience, carefulness, tenderness, sympathy and self-sacrifice,— 
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are developed. In the course of generations these qualities 
are “rooted in humanity,” and become its special and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

~ In the chapter on “ The Evolution of a Father,” the author 
is hardly so successful. He holds that the relation of sex 
does not naturally lead to love. “In lower nature,” he 
affirms, ‘“‘as a simple fact, male and female do not love 
one another; and in the lower reaches of human nature, 
husband and wife do not love one another.” ‘The feeling of 
conjugal love, he maintains, is first awakened by the common 
love of the parents for their offspring. But he overlooks a 
very powerful and very general feeling which exists alike 
among many of the lower animals and among human beings, 
the sentiment of attachment or friendship arising from 
association. How strong this feeling of devoted friendship 
may become between two men or two boys, in savage as 
well as in civilized communities, is well known by many ex- 
amples. There is certainly nothing to prevent it from aris- 
ing between animals or human beings of opposite sexes, 
and there is every reason why it should arise. Accordingly, 
Mr, Westermarck, whose “masterly” treatise on “ Human 
Marriage” is justly commended by our author, shows that 
conjugal love of the strongest kind exists among some species 
of birds, beginning before the appearance of offspring and 
enduring after their disappearance. Among them, he tells 
us, “ parental affection has reached a very high degree of 
development, not only on the mother’s side, but also on the 
father’s. Male and female help each other to build the nest, 
the father generally bringing the materials, thé mother doing 
the work.” And he adds, “ most birds, when pairing, do so 
once for all till either one or the other dies.” According to 
the same careful writer, conjugal affection is often strong 
among the lowest savages, and “seems to have been as old 
as marriage itself.” But if some element has apparently 
been overlooked by Mr. Drummond in the course of his 
reasoning in this particular chapter, his general argument re- 
mains unaffected. And its results must be admitted to be 
of transcendent importance. He has completely removed 
the chief moral objection against the doctrine of evolution, 
the objection often urged, that it is a doctrine of pure selfish- 
ness, and is thus opposed not only to human progress but to 
the facts of human nature. This objection, which Darwin 
partly though not wholly overlooked, and which has per- 
plexed Huxley, Wallace, Kidd, and many other writers of the 
first ability, is shown to have no foundation, In Mr. Drum- 
mond’s opinion, the religious objection at the same time 
ceases to hold. In Christianity, he affirms, we have “ a re- 
ligion whose congruity with nature and with man stands the 
test at every point.” ‘ What is evolution?” he asks; and he 
answers, “a method of creation.” “ What is its object?” he 
further inquires; and the reply is, “to make more perfect 
living beings.” ‘ What is Christianity?” he continues. “A 
method of creation, Whatis its object ? To make more perfect 
living beings. Through what does evolution work ? Through 
love. Through what does Christianity work? Through love. 
Evolution and Christianity have the same Author, the same 
end, the same spirit.” In fact, he affirms, evolution and 
Christianity are one. 

It must not be disguised that there are many “ reverent 
minds,” to use Mr. Drummond’s expression, to whom this 
conclusion will not be satisfactory. There are many men of 
the highest position as reasoners on theological and social 
questions who will decline to admit his definition of the na- 
ture and object of Christianity. Mr. Gladstone and the Duke 
of Argyll, for example, though differing widely in their ee 


ical views, would probably agree in considering that 
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definition omits some doctrines without which there can be 
ao Christianity. On the other hand, the proceedings of the 
Chicago “Congress of Religions,” and of other like confer- 
ences which have recently been held in Europe and Amer- 
ica, show that there are many persons among the various de- 
nominations of Christians who, whatever may be their pro- 
fessed creeds, will gladly accept this definition. And it is 
equally evident that there are many persons to whom the 
severer doctrines of what is known as orthodox Christianity 
and the not less severe teachings of Darwinian evolution as 
a system of pure selfishness have been alike distasteful, and 
who, having thus been driven into indifferentism, if not into 
atheism, will find in the views proposed by Mr. Drummond 
a great relief and a strong attraction. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Drummond does not claim to be 
a discoverer or a pioneer in science. He is careful to show 
that the views which he propounds are not original, but have 
been set forth by others, often in the very terms which he 
uses. Thus he refers to Geddes and Thomson, who, in their 
work on “The Evolution of Sex,” recognize in so many 
words “the co-existence of twin-streams of egoism and altru- 
ism, which often merge for a space without losing their dis- 
tinctness, and are traceable to a common origin in the sim- 
plest forms of life.” His book, in fact, is full of citations 
from well-known authorities, including Spencer, Heckel, 
Romanes, Fiske, Lloyd Morgan, Sutton, Max Miller, Ellis, 
Laird, Martineau, and other writers of similar standing, more 
or less confirmatory of his opinions. What he has done is to 
bring out the unselfish factor in evolution, the “Struggle for 
the Life of Others,” into a prominence which it has never be- 
fore held, and to show that under the influence of this factor 
all views of human life, of society, and of religion assume an 
entirely new aspect. If what he has achieved is not a dis- 
covery, it will be to most readers a revelation. The style in 
which the revelation is proclaimed may perhaps be thought 
to savor more of the apostolic or prophetic than of the scien- 
tific; but this, under the circumstances, cannot fairly be 
deemed an objection. The writer’s object was not merely 
to teach what he considered the truth, but to impress it ; and 
in this he has certainly been successful.‘ On the whole his 
book must be pronounced the most valuable contribution to 
evolutionary and moral science which has been given to the 
world since Darwin’s “ Descent of Man” appeared. To some 
of the doctrines of that famous work it offers a happy eluci- 
dation, and to others an equally happy antidote. 





The English Medieval Town 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. ].R. Green. 
Macmillan & Co. 

THE TITLE of these well-made volumes is in a measure 
misleading. Contrary to the expectations it arouses, Mrs. 
Green’s work is no attempt to write a social history of the 
medizval English burgher, showing how he lived and thought. 
From her pages we cannot learn in what kind of houses the 
townspeople of Exeter or Nottingham dwelt; she throws no 
light on the private, as distinct from the public and business 
life of the people. The intellectual and spiritual life of the 
town, also, have been neglected; we gain no information 
about the hold Wyclif’s teachings had on the inhabitants of 
the town, and we seek in vain for enlightenment on the 
depth of religious feeling. Then, we would like to know 
whether Chaucer was more popular than Langland, Gower, 
Occleve and Lydgate, or whether, like Shakespeare, he was 
forgotten, while for over a century lesser luminaries filled the 
intellectual heavens, The private, religious and intellectual 

of the life of the town have been ignored, and we are 
surprised to find that Mrs. Green has conceived her task 
from the standpoint of the economic and institutional histo- 
rian. This is surprising, for in her late husband’s “ Short His- 
tory of the English People” the economic and constitutional 
parts are not only subordinate, but in themselves the least 
valuable portions of his work, and Mrs. Green is, she tells 
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us, the disciple of her husband. “The only training or 
guidance which I have ever had in historical work,” we 
read in the preface, “was in a very brief period during which 
I was able to watch the method and understand the tem- 
per in which Mr. Green’s work was done.” Yet he wrote 
of man in organized political society, and she writes of 
the town and guild composed of men. The one lays stress 
on the units compbdsing the organism, the other on the 
organism itself, It is the human part of Mr. Green’s work 
that has fascinated so many readers. His is a book that 
appeals both to the reason and to the soul, to the love of 
truth and beauty. 

Institutional history from its very nature appeals only to 
the select few. As England’s great constitutional historian, 
Bishop Stubbs, says:—‘The history of institutions cannot 
be mastered—can scarcely be approached—without an effort. 
It affords little of the romantic incident or of the picturesque 
grouping which constitute the charm of history in general, 
and holds out small temptation to the mind that requires to 
be tempted to the study of truth.” Why is it, then, that this 
work, an essay on certain phases of English economic and 
institutional history, has been received so enthusiastically by 
the daily press and the literary journals? Books of similar 
nature and of equal merit are practically unknown to any 
but students, while these volumes are already known to all 
cultured people, though it may safely be said that few laymen 
have read them from cover to cover. The opinions of spec- 
ialists, so far, have been more guarded, and we meet with 
such words as “ disappointment ” and “ wearisome ” in their 
expressed opinions. The explanation is probably to be found 
in Mrs. Green’s relation to England’s most popular historian, 
and because the work is “the first beginning towards the 
fulfilling of a promise made to her husband to continue his 
studies in English history.” It is a hecatomb offeréd to her 
husband’s memory. This romantic avowal, so attractive to 
all who have “the milk of human kindness,” has been told 
and retold, and Mrs. Green’s book is in consequence far 
more widely known, though perhaps not more widely read, 
than other books that appeal to the student and the special- 
ist only. 

On the European Continent many students have given 
their attention to municipal history. Their efforts have been 
devoted to finding the origin of the medizval cities. M. 
Pirenne gave, in the Reyue Historique, an admirable analysis 
of the work done in this field, but as yet no one of the many 
theories advanced has been definitely accepted, and the whole 
subject is still one of heated scientific controversy. The aim 
ef Mrs, Green's work is different; she throws no light on 
these questions:—“ The question of origins I have deliber- 
ately set on one side, from the conviction that the beginnings 
of a society may be more fruitfully studied after we know 
something of its actual life.” Her treatment of the subject is 
monographic; that is, she has isolated her subject, and 
focussed her scientific lens, made powerful by deep research, 
directly on the English medizeval town. In the opening of 
the work, to justify its very existence, she says something of . 
the importance of the towns in aiding the growth of demo- 
cracy. But these general statements are never elaborated, 
for the town is not viewed in its relation to the national life. 
This specialization has led to its commonly concomitant evil 
—partiality. Mrs. Green writes as if the burghers were 
always in the right, while nobles and clergy sinned most 
shamefully. Her style, per se, is excellent. The language 
is forcible and exact. The periods are well rounded and 
flow smoothly. Its great defect is a lack of terseness. In 
fact, so excellent is her manner of writing, that many have 
thought that she was in great part responsible for the literary 
finish of her husband’s masterpiece. This, however, has al- 


ready been denied on the author’s own authority, in the col- 
umus of Zhe Critic. J. R. Green's style, like Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine’s and Prof. Goldwin Smith’s, was especially 
adapted to condensation, to the suggestion of unimportant 
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facts instead of their definite statement. Mrs, Green's style 
is similar, but not so well adapted to a lengthy study on a 
subject, to which her husband, with the symmetry of his book 
in mind, could devote only a few pages. Her volumes are a 
mine of facts, yet few of them are stated definitely and con- 
cisely. While in the beginning such vagueness as to minor de- 
tails fascinates, in the end it becomes decidedly monotonous. 
Besides, such indefiniteness tends to make the essential gen- 
eral ideas, the inductions from the facts, less prominent, and 
consequently less easily grasped. 

It is a work of remarkable erudition, one fully up to the 
level of modern research, and based on a mastery of the orig- 
inal sources. Mrs. Green has read far and wide. America, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, have all, in greater or less 
degree, aided her work. She is familiar with the works of 
Gross, Ochenkowski, Schanz, Pauli, Luchaire and Pirenne; 
none have escaped her attention. It is to be regretted that 
she does not expressly acknowledge her great indebtedness 
to Schanz and Gross. From the former she has learned 
much of England's commercial history, and to the latter she 
owes a good deal of her knowledge of the Gilda Mercatoria. 
The book is in the main descriptive, and, as the subject was 
for the most part ferra incognita, it militates against few gen- 
erally accepted views. Mrs. Green has been careful about 
making hasty generalizations, which is most laudable, for 
the generalizations in the works of pioneers take a firm hold, 
and when later they have been proved false, it is most difficult 
to eradicate them. They are bound, whether false or true, 
to tinge the work of subsequent investigators. She does, 
however, find fault with the common explanation of the two 
words “ burgesses” and “commonalty.” She seems to dis- 
agree, also, with the view that the tendency of the English 
towns was from democracy to oligarchy. But on the latter 
point her opinions are not quite clear, It is interesting to 
note that she vigorously corrects her husband on some points. 
Thus Mr. Green, relying on Brentano, at present professor 
in Munich, wrote some very effective English on the conflict 
of the merchant and craft guilds. This has been proved pure- 
ly mythical, and Mrs. Green concurs in the now generally 
accepted view. Again, Mr. Green always contended that 
Edward IV. was the founder of the “ New Monarchy.” Like 
Prof. Busch, Mrs. Green favors the ‘claims of Henry VII., 
Henry VIII. and Wolsey. 

Mrs, Green's book is not a great work. It establishes few 
new ideas, and only breaks the ground most thoroughly for 
future investigators. When these come, her book will be 
always looked up to as that of the pioneer. Perhaps she 
will do the further work herself, for these volumes are only 
“the first beginnings towards fulfilling” the promise she made 
toher husband. Its erudition and scientific methods will 
always give it a high place. Though a disappointment to 
many in England, who expected more, it is the most impor- 
tant contribution to English constitutional history since Vino- 
gtadoff's volume, published a few years ago. 





A Story of Olden Times 
The Old Post-Road. By M.G. McClelland. Springfield, Mass.: The 
Merriam Co. 

Miss McCLELLaND possesses the happy faculties of origin- 
ality of conception and vigor of expression. These two 
qualities combine to make her new book an attractive bit of 
reading, despite its melancholy dénodment. The story carries 
one into the Maryland of a hundred years ago, when that 
State was dominated by Catholicism and the priesthood. 
Necessarily, the historic element pervades the story from first 
to last, yet so subtly that it is readily seen that to Miss 
McCleliand’s mind, as should be the case with every true 
 fovelist, the historic is ever subordinate to the romantic and 

tic. As its title suggests, the story has a decided flavor 
of adventure, but it is saved from any harsh tones, and soft- 
ened to suit the taste of modern novel-readers, by the intro- 
ion of a pathetic romance. While this romance is very 
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appealing, the real interest of the story centres in the vivid 
descriptions of old-time travel, when the stage-coach was so 
important an element in American life. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to realize now the difficulties and dangers of travel in 
America in Colonial days and in the early years of the Re- 
public. Modern inventions have so completely overcome all 
these difficulties and dangers, as they have rendered great 
distances of no significance in travel, that the days of the old 
post-roads and stage coaches seem much more remote than 
they are in reality. It is for this reason, no doubt, that so 
much of fascination and romance attaches to accounts of 
early American travel. Its spell has certainly fallen upon 
Miss McClelland, who reproduces with striking effect some 
of the experiences of a bold and dauntless band of highway- 
men, who in the early part of the present century made 
things exceedingly lively along the old post-road between 
Baltimore and Havre-de-Grace. The leaders of this band 
being gentlemen by birth and highly connected, their final 
discovery wrought, as might have been expected, many fatal 
results, the most lamentable being the sacrifice of a charming 
young girl, who had bestowed her love upon one of the 
leaders of the “jay-hawks,” as these mail-robbers along the 
old Maryland turnpike were called. Miss McClelland holds 
well her place in American literature; each work that she 
produces renders her literary reputation more permanent. 
Her sense of proportion is always fine, she understands 
light and shadow, handles the dramatic with skill, and conse- 
quently succeeds in creating truly artistic effects. That she is 
a worker in miniature, rather than a portrait-painter, should 
not in any way affect a critical estimate of her achievement. 

To be true, it cannot be said that she has a great scope, 
or possesses genius of the finest order; but that her work is 
important, and therefore related to whatever great work the 
future may produce, especially in the development of South- 
ern literature, no discerning critic can deny. Without quali- 
fication it can be said that no Southern-born novelist has done 
better work than hers. The Southern novel, however, is as 
yet an undeveloped mine, awaiting the advent of a great 
genius to uncover fully its hidden wealth. The pioneers in 
this work deserve hearty sympathy and appreciation. Their 
task is a difficult one, but it surely leads the way to vast 
achievements wherewith their names will forever be asso- 
ciated. 


Whist Books 
1. The Gist of Whist. By C, £. Coffin. 
2. Modern Scientific Whist, By C. 
tano's. 3. American Leads at Whist. 
Scribner's Sons. 4. Duplicate Whist. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

‘¢‘ Wuist, Str, is wide as the world; ’tis an accomplishment 
like breathing,” says one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s char- 
acters; and another enthusiast, localizing his enthusiasm, 
cries :—“American whist is recreative work, enjoyable labor, 
paradoxical as that may sound; its riddle is fascination; its 
practice is intelligent employment; its play is mathematical 
induction; its result is intellectual gain!” The popularity 
of the game, indeed, is evidently on the increase; whist 
manuals, whist primers, whist encyclopedias, even, pour from 
the press, and scientific whist-clubs are springing up all over 
the land. Clay's aphorism, “ Whist is a language, and every 
card played an intelligible sentence,” is being daily exempli- 
fied by whist scholars, who have learned how to construe this 
interesting card-language and combine it to the solution of 
many brilliant problems. Among the many useful little man- 
uals that have lately come to our notice, one of the tersest 
and most useful is Mr. Coffin's (1), a concise guide to the 
modern scientific game, embracing the improved method of 
American leads and a complete glossary of the common and 
technical terms used in the game. The book is a convenient 
boiling down of “Cavendish,” Ames, Foster, Proctor, Pole, 
Baldwin, Clay, Pettes and the laws of the American Whist 


. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
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League. In just one hundred pages the author condenses 
all information necessary to the neophyte hankering after 
initiation into the mysteries of whist. He has some ad- 
mirable words on the theory of the game, which is based 
upon the principle of partnership, in which there are two 
sides, or firms, of two members each, engaged in the same 
line of business, and competing for the profits or “tricks” of 
the whole trade. Each member contributes a certain stock 
of cards as his capital, and the two partners tacitly agree to 
combine their total assets in the venture of the game, and 
play or manage the same together, for their joint benefit, 
profit and advantage. 

Mr. C. D. P. Hamilton’s encyclopedic contribution to the 
game (2) is a volume of nearly 600 pages, arranged almost 
like a text-book on whist, with diagrams, progressive chapters 
from simple to complex, chapters on the laws and etiquette 
of whist, illustrative hands, American whist, technicalities, 
and so on—extremely valuable as a book of reference. Any 
one working this like his Euclid, chapter by chapter, is 
bound to come forth a graduate in the system known as 
‘American Leads,” invented by Mr. V. B. Trist of New 
Orleans, and extended and simplified by Mr. Henry Jones 
(* Cavendish”) of London. Almost the reverse of Mr. 
Hamilton’s work is Mr. Fisher Ames’s tiny booklet (3), 
which contains the quintessence of the whole matter in 
twenty vest-pocket pages, small enough to slip into a pocket- 
book. All irrelevancies are thrown out, and the writer 
plunges s/ante pede into the matter. His notes, which, as 
usual, are reproductions of “Cavendish” and Trist, can 
easily be memorized. Mr. Mitchell’s work (4) is a descrip- 
tion of the “‘new scientific game which equalizes the strength 
of opposing hands, thus reducing the element of luck to a 
minimum.” The game was played as far back as 1840 in 
Paris and Berlin, and later in New York and Philadelphia, 
and is played by eight persons simultaneously. The original 
hands are played from first to last uninterruptedly; then the 
hands are reproduced and distributed in the reverse position, 
giving to each “team” the cards their opponents held origin- 
ally, We cannot go into the details of the system, but they 
are intelligently explained in Mr. Mitchell’s manual, There 
is a progressive and a retrospective game, and three, four, 
and five tables may take part in it. Duplicate whist requires 
more time than {‘ straight” whist, but its laws are the same, 
with two exceptions, explained on p. 41. The “gist of 
whist ” is summed up in the following doggerel :— 

‘* Know the leads and when to make them. 
Know the tricks and when to take them. 
Know the rules and when to break them. 
Know the laws and ne’er forsake them.” 





Books for Librarians 

‘‘LIBRARIES in the Medizval and Renaissance Periods” is a 
lecture by J. W. Clark of the University of Cambridge, treating of 
the position, arrangements and fittings of monastic, public and 
private libraries in those remote times. Though Alexander and 
Origen in the third century had made collections of books, the 
library-era of the Christian world may be said to begin in the sixth 
century, with Benedict, who, by his wise directions, gave a new 
impulse to study and reading. In 1070, Lanfranc’s statute re- 
quired the monks to read a volume a year. They were to be as- 
sembled on the first Monday in Lent, the roll called, and ‘‘as each 
brother hears his name pronounced he is to give back the book 
which had been entrusted to him for reading; and he whose con- 
science accuses him of not having read the book through which he 
had received, is to fall on his face, confess his fault, and entreat 
forgiveness.” Mr. Clark gives much curious information in regard 
t~ the cloisters, presses, cases, desks and other places in which 
books were disposed, and also concerning the ancient custom of 
chaining the volumes. The lecture was illustrated with lantern- 
slides, and many of the views are reproduced in this entertaining 
book. (Macmillan & Co.)——-THE Los ANGELEs Public Library 
issues a list of the 12,456 English, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian novels upon its shelves. These form nearly half of the total 
contents of the Library. The list is an author-index only, and is 
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interesting as bringing together all the works of an author, both in 


the original and in translations. Occasional notes are appended, 
as:—‘‘ Miss Ferrier’s three novels portray the humorcus side of 
Scottish social life. She has done for Scotland what Jane Austen 
and Maria Edgeworth have done for England and Ireland.” The 
notes also suggest various groupings of American novelists. An- 
other valuable feature is a short list of books of criticism on the 
fiction. And following this is a classification of the novels under 
the headings, ‘‘American Life,” ‘‘English Life,” ‘‘ Chivalry,” 
‘** Legends,” ‘‘ Reform Stories,” etc. This volume of 148 pages is 
an important contribution to bibliography. 





NUMBER Two in the Columbian Knowledge Series is an admi- 
rable volume, by W. I. Fletcher, on ‘‘ Public Libraries in Ameri- 
ca.”’ The author gives a brief sketch of the origin and develop- 
ment of public libraries, and of legislation connected with them, 
discusses their value to the community, and then takes up the de- 
tails of library economy, such as buildings, catalogues, selection of 
books, rules, Sunday opening, qualifications of librarians, etc. 
Appended to each chapter are references to other works and maga- 
zine articles on the same subject. The illustrations include por- 
traits of George Ticknor, and of librarians Poole, Winsor and 
Spofford, and views of a dozen library buildings, -There are, also, 
statistics of the hundred largest free libraries, lists of special collec- 
tions, a table of notable gifts to libraries, and much other valuable 
material, all rendered easily available by a good index. The 169 
pages are replete with interesting and important facts pleasantly 
presented. The chapter on ‘‘Classification”’ is also published in 
a separate volume, with additional elucidation and a very full index, 
and will be found useful to those desiring a guide in the arrange- 
ment of their collections according to the most recent and approved 
method. (Roberts Brothers.) 





M. W. PLUMMER of the Pratt Institute Free Library, in her 
‘*Hints To Small Libraries,” has done good service to the many 
beginners in her profession, who are often at a loss for just such 
suggestions as this little volume offers. The various details of the 
work, from the selection and ordering of the books to their issu- 
ance to readers, are briefly but clearly explained, with reference, 
in every case, to the most recent and best methods. The author 
has put her hints into sprightly and attractive shape, and merits 
commendation. (Brooklyn: Pratt Institute Free Library.)—— 
W. E, PRICE, editor and publisher of 7e Book and News-Dealer, 
San Francisco, has put a great deal of conscientious work into his 
‘* Paper Covered Books: A Catalogue.” It is one of those conve- 
nient reference-manuals, appreciated chiefly by librarians and deal- 
ers in books, yet not without interest to readers in general, These 
two hundred pages give a clue, not merely to paper-covered novels, 
but to all literature accessible in cheap form, through ‘‘ Series,” 
‘* Libraries,” and otherwise. The books are entered under both 
title and author, with publisher and price. There are occasional 
slips of the proof-reader, but not many. The compiler, however, 
is responsible for such misplacements as Abraham Lincoln, Francis 
Bacon, Oliver Cromwell, Lord Bacon, Lord Clive, Studies in 
Mark, Studies of Paris, History of England—which are too nu- 
merous, and form the chief defect in this very useful guide. (San 
Francisco: W. E. Price.) 





THE ‘‘ CATALOGUE of Books Printed at or Relating to the Uni- 
versity, Town, or County of Cambridge,” edited by Robert Bowes, 
of which Parts A and B appeared some time ago, is continued and 
completed in a thick pamphlet of 264 pages, embracing Parts C and 
D, and a thinner one, of 32 pages, containing preface and contents 
to the whole and 98 illustrations of printers’ marks, head and tail- 
pieces, initial letters and the like. Parts C and D are devoted to 
lists of books printed in the nineteenth century, and bring the total 
up to 3019. The work has cost much labor, but its value is chiefly 
local. The illustrations in the smaller pamphlet will repay careful 
study. (Cambridge, Engl.: Macmillan & Bowes.)——‘‘ Curtice’s 
Index ” is a London quarterly publication of nearly 300 pages, fur- 
nishing a complete key to the contents of the 7zmes, the London 
morning and evening papers, one hundred and twenty weeklies, and 
thirty-one provincial newspapers. In it are to be found 40,000 ref- 
erences to all the important topics discussed, classified under such 
heads as ‘‘Accidents,” ‘‘Art,” ‘‘Agriculture,” ‘‘Drama,” ‘‘Educa- 
tion,” ‘‘ Meetings,” ‘‘ Missing Persons,” ‘‘ Speeches,” ‘‘ Events,” 
‘« Letters,” ‘‘ Reviews,” etc. Its value is evident at a glance, in 
spite of certain crudities betokening the hand of a tyro at index- 
making. Suchare some of the entries of the Reviews of Books, 
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where one finds, under A, About Holland, Abraham Lincoln, 
Alfred de Musset; under B, Ben Jonson, Bronson Alcott, and so 
en. (London: Edward Curtice.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED By Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 

The Myth of ‘' Shakespeare's Pall-Bearer” Buried in Vir- 
ginia.—In the autumn of 1884, the following paragraph went the 
rounds of the newspapers :— 

**In the cemetery at Fredericksburg, Va., there is a red sandstone slab 
with the following inscription :— 

‘Tiere lies the body of 
Edward Heldon, 
Practitioner in Physics and Chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, England, 
in the year of our Lord 1542, Was contemporary with and one of the 
I-bearers of William Shakespeare of the Avon. After a brief illness 
is spirit ascended in the year pe en: Lord 1618—aged 76.’” 

Finding no reference to any physician named Heldon in Halli- 
well-Phillipps’s ‘‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,” nor in any 
other authority on Stratford in the olden time, and suspecting that 
the inscription was either false or fictitious, I wrote to Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps concerning it. In his reply, dated Nov. 19, 1884, 
he says :—‘‘ No such person as Heldon is mentioned amongst the 
voluminous Stratford records, nor was it a Warwickshire name. 
The pall story is apfa//ing in its absurdity.” It was improbable 
on the face of it that a man seventy-four years old would have 
been selected for a pall-bearer at the funeral, unless he had been a 
very intimate friend of the poet; and of this intimacy we should be 
likely to have some other evidence. 

The basis of the newspaper paragraph was found, on examina- 
tion, to be a long letter printed in the New York Zimes. It was 
dated ‘‘ Oct. 16, 1884,” and the main part of it was devoted to the 
tombstone. The writer professed to be somewhat skeptical as to 
the truth of the inscription, but thought it ‘‘ hard to see what mo- 
tive there could be falsifying such a matter on the tombstone.” 
He mentions some facts which render it doubtful whether the in- 
scription dates back to 1618, but adds that ‘‘old residents have 
known of the stone ever since they could remember,”’ and ‘‘ heard 
of it from their parents.” The letter ends with a poem, which is 
said to be transcribed from ‘‘a copy of the Fredericksburg Gaze/te, 
published in 1784,” and which ‘‘ bears evidence that the stone was 
then a feature of the place.” The poem is of five nine-line stanzas, 
the first of which is as follows :— 

° ‘*In the old churchyard at Fredericksburg 

A gravestone stands to-day; 

Marking the place where a grave has been, 

Though many and many a year has it seen 

Since its tenant moldered away, 

And that quaintly carved old stone 

Tells its simple tale to all : 

‘Here lies a bearer of the pall 

At mighty Shakespeare’s funeral,’ ” 
Each stanza ends with a reference to this ‘‘ bearer of the pall At 
mighty Shakespeare’s funeral.” 

When I read these verses (which was not until after I had seen 
the newspaper paragraph and had written to Halliwell-Phillipps), 
it struck me that they had a familiar ring; and after some search- 
ing I found that they appeared in The Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1870 (vol. xxvi., p. 273) over the signature of F. W. Lor- 
ing. They had, however, been somewhat ‘‘ doctored” by the cor- 
respondent of the Zimes. In The Atlantic, for instance, each line 
ends with ‘‘ At the funeral of Shakespeare”; and other trifling 
variations from the original text had been made. 

It now seemed probable that the stone was in the Fredericks- 
burg graveyard in 1870; but a few weeks later I received a note 

m Mrs, Annie Sawyer Downs, which gave the history of Lor- 
ing’s poem thus :— 

“Mr, F, W. Loring was a friend of ours, and I well remember his writ- 

and then reading to us the verses afterwards published in 7he Atlantic 

onthly of September, 1870. We all saw the item in a bit of newspaper 
used for wrapping ; and it took such hold of his imagination that he talked 
of it all day, and the next morning brought the poem as a result. We 
liked it much, but neither he nor we thought of it as fact, but merely as 
& poetical subject. He wrote at somebody’s suggestion and asked if there 
was such a headstone at Fredericksburg. He received reply that there 
was, * * * Mr. Loring was one of the most gifted young men I ever 
met, and his untimely and tragical death was an immeasurable loss to 
good literature.” 

At about the same time Mr. Appleton Morgan sent me a note 
from Mr. L. H. Richards, President of the Potomac, Fredericks- 
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burg and Piedmont Railroad, stating that in the old Masonic grave- 
yard at Fredericksburg there was an ancient slab of red sandstone, 
the surface of which was so worn by the weather that not a letter 
of the inscription could be deciphered ; and nobody could be found 
in the town who had seen the inscription or knew what it was. 

The next contribution to the literature of the subject was a letter 
to the Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican from Mr. C. J. Brown of 
Epsom, N. H., giving the following inscription copied by his own 
hand from a gravestone in Stafford County, Virginia :— 

‘** Here lies intered 
The Body of Edmond 
Helder Prectioner in 
Physick and Chyrurge- 
ry. Born in Bedforde 
shire Obit March 11 
1618" 

The stone, he says, ‘‘ was on a small hill or knoll between 
Aquia Creek and Falmouth, some four miles from the latter and 
near Potomac Creek.”” There were no buildings within half a mile 
of the place, but near by were the ruins of an old church, the bricks 
of which were said to have been brought from England. 

The reader can now readily make out the history of the hoax for 
himself, The malicious author, possessed with an unholy desire 
to add to the exasperating catalogue of Shakespearian fictions and 
forgeries, transferred the Stafford inscription, duly ‘‘ revised and 
extended,” to the weatherworn old slab at Fredericksburg. This 
seems to have been done in a newspaper paragraph some twenty- 
five years ago, when it inspired Loring’s poem—the most satisfac- 
tory outcome of the disreputable business, The 7%mes man came 
across the forgotten lie in looking over old newspapers, worked it 
up with many embellishments, and gave it a new lease of life. I 
hoped, ten years ago, that it was ‘‘killed dead’’—to use one of 
the dramatist’s emphatic pleonasms—and that its ghost might 
never return to plague guileless Shakespearians more ; but it appears 
that it has somehow escaped from the sepulchre and has been re- 
peating its old mendacious tale to the worthy vicar of Stratford-on- 
Avon, If one of the objects he had in view in coming to this 
country was to ‘‘ discover the grave of an American who attended 
Shakespeare’s funeral,”’ his search will be in vain; but if he cares 
to look up the Stafford tombstone which first led to the myth con- 
cerning the said ‘‘ American,” he may be able to find it. 

I may add that Frederic Wadsworth Loring, who wrote the 
Atlantic poem, was born in 1848, and was killed by the Indians 
in 1871, 





The Lounger 


IT IS A GREAT satisfaction to me that I knew Dr. Holmes— 
that I have met him not only in the houses of friends, but in his 
own house; that, standing by his side, I have looked out of the 
big bay-window of his study at the River beyond, with its ducks 
that were of no use to sportsmen, but which had served the Poet’s 
purpose so well, Mrs. Holmes was alive then: it was in 1884. I 
have just refreshed my memory of the date, by looking at a photo- 
graph he gave me at the time Dr, Holmes and I had been the 
best of friends over the mail-bags for several years before we met, 
so that we hardly met as strangers even the first time we shook 
hands. He was not obliged to keep a secretary in those days, and 
all of his many letters to me were in his own neat, legible auto- 
graph. As time went on, I noticed with pain the signs of increas- 
ing old age in the Doctor’s handwriting. Ten years ago, when 
he was seventy-five, he wrote with a firm, bold stroke, but after he 
turned eighty, the strokes became tremulous and uncertain, though 
all the characteristics of the hand were there, 

_* © 


I HAPPENED to be in London in 1886, when Dr. Holmes was 
visiting Europe for the first time in fifty years, and it was pleasant 
to see how thoroughly he was appreciated by our kin beyond the 
sea, and how genuinely he enjoyed their appreciation. He was 
even amused by the caricature of his characteristic face published 
in Vanity Fair at the time. It was not a very brilliant perform- 
ance, but it was natured fun. I have a copy of it now that I 
bought in a small shop in Jermyn Street, near the little hotel where 
I stayed. There was as much about Dr. Holmes in the London 
papers during his visit as about the Royal Family. Indeed, infor- 
mation of his doings often came under the head of Court news, for 
didn’t he drive on a cvach-topto the Derby, with the Prince of 
Wales on the box-seat? His keen appreciation of the things he 
saw may be read in ‘‘ Our Hundred Days in Europe.” He was 
as pleased as a school-boy over his visit, and no wonder, And 
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now he is gone—the last leaf on the tree, the last link in the chain 
of which Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier were the 
other links, ‘All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


*’-_ * &* 


WITH THE DEATH of Prof. David Swing, another interesting 
figure in our intellectual life has disappeared. He was born in 
Cincinnati on Aug, 23, 1830, of Colonial stock, and entered Miami 
University when eighteen years old, studying for the Presbyterian 
ministry. After graduating, he was connected with his Alma 
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Mater as head-master of its grammar-school, 1854-66, and in the 
latter year accepted a call to the pastorate of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, which was destroyed by the great 
fire, In the following year the church was rebuilt, and Dr. Swing 
resumed charge. Dr. Francis L. Patton’s accusation of heresy 
was brought in 1874. Dr. Swing’s published works include two 
volumes of sermons, ‘‘ Truths for To-Day,” ‘‘ Motives of Life” 
and ‘‘Club Essays,”’ The portrait reproduced here is from a 
recent photograph, and appeared originally in the Chicago 7rzbune. 
(See Sim Letter, page 247.) 


* * * 


APPRECIATING MY INTEREST in abandoned farms, Mr. O. C. 
Auringer, who is a poet as well as a clergyman and farmer, sends 
me the following :— 


‘I have read with great interest what your various correspon- 
dents have had to say relative to abandoned farms, and think I 
can 1 £° the best of them ‘one better.’ Two years ago I purchased 
in Herkimer County, N. Y., twenty-five miles north-east of Utica, 
a farm of forty-seven acres for the sum of $200. The location jis 
three miles from the railroad at Hinkley, within one mile of the 

of Grant, where there are two hotels, churches, stores, 
daily.mail, telephone service, etc,, and two miles from the village 
of Northwood, to the northward. The farm lies on a main high- 
way—a s route to the great northern hunting and fishin 
regwios of Herkimer County, overlooking as beautiful a spread o 
landscape as ever bewitched a lover of nature. At the time of my 
: there were a house and a barn on the premises, which, 
at an expense of $50, were put in*shape for occupancy. There is 
a small orchard in bearing, twenty-five agres of arable land, a fine 
wth of young spruce and birch, three or four delicious springs, 
ills commanding choice outlooks, and dells as wild as A 
and, intersecting the whole, a fine trout brook yielding delicious 
fry. Here I found strawberries to thrive naturally, and, culti- 
beng A dou astonishingly. Vegetables and grain also thrive ; 
the try and raspberry att naturally in great abundance 
within the line fences. Not satisfied with all this, I added during 


my last summer’s vacation another farm adjoining of 60 acres, 
also on the 
dered on the 


hway, at the cost of $200. This latter place is bor- 
ghway side by a magnificent row of great maples, 
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themselves worth the cost of the whole. While the land of this 
latter purchase is in a neglected condition in part, there are un- 
bounded facilities for a succession of trout-ponds, which may be 
constructed and stocked at trifling expense. Springs abound on 
this farm, also, and the same brook flows through its entire width. 
And all this, estimating by roadfare, is one dollar from the city 
of Utica, and six dollars from New York. A friend of mine has 
purchased adjoining me a tract of fifteen acres on a choice site, 
with a new igs, and an old barn, for $150, and is happy in her 

ood fortune. nd had I time, and you space, I could tell of a 

alf-score marvellous bargains which might be made within a ra- 
dius of two miles from here.’ And then think of buying fresh eggs 
at from ten to fifteen cents a dozen, delivered at your door! Prices 
for fowl and butcher’s meat are in proportion to these figures—or 
perhaps you would prefer for variety an occasional fresh venison 
steak or bear roast, quite attainable in the hunting season. Deli- 
cious water, air of the finest in the world, and a helpful and kind- 
hearted population make this one of the choice places of the earth 
for a vacation or an all-summer-long sojourn.” 


* * &* 


The Bookman tells an amusing story of Mr. Oscar Wilde and a 
certain poet, who shall be nameless. The bard complained to the 
zesthete that a book of his had been practically ignored by certain 
critics, ‘‘ There is a conspiracy of silence against my book!"’ he 
said, ‘‘What should you do about it, if you were I?” ‘‘Join 
it,” was the answer. 

- + 

IN THE INTERESTING LETTERS written by E. A. Poe when in 
New York to various friends, there is one to F. W. Thomas that 
is particularly noteworthy from his reference to his two most fa- 
mous writings, in prose and verse :—‘‘I send you an early number 
of The Broadway Journal, containing my ‘Raven.’ It was 
copied by Briggs, my associate, before I joined the paper. ‘The 
Raven’ has had a great run, Thomas—but I wrote it for the ex- 
press purpose of running—just as I did ‘ The Gold Bug,’ you know. 
The bird has beat the bug all hollow.” And it has gone on beating 
it, although the ‘‘ bug” has had a great run, too. How very inter- 
esting and characteristic these letters are, and what an utterly im- 
possible man they show Poe to have been. 


* * * 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting documents that I have seen lately 
was written in a bold, round hand, and pinned up in the bath-room 
of the ship on which I crossed from England a few weeks ago :— 
‘* Passengers are particulary requested not to occupy the bath-room 
with more time than what is necessary.” As a specimen of Eng- 
lish as she is wrote, I know few things that are finer. 


* * * 


A FRIEND OF MINE who is a good deal of a bibliomaniac was 
browsing among the dusty shelves of a second-hand book-stall in 
Philadelphia the other day when he came upon this little book, 
which he purchased for the modest sum of five cents :— 


‘‘Tue BIBLIOMANIAC, Translated from the French of Charles 
Nodier. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman, and Holden. 1833. 12° 
Pp. 14.” ; 


The thing ends with the following parody of Franklin's well- 
known Epitaph :-— 
‘*‘ Here Ligs 
A Folio ry ¢ in Boards 
Of the Best dition of Man, 
Written in a Language of the Golden Age 
Which the Present Race of Mortals 
No Longer Understands. 
tIs Now 
An Old Book 
Spoilt 
Maculated 
Wet 
Incomplete 
Imperfect in its Frontispiece 
Worm-Eaten 
Torn and Rotten, And 
No Hope is Dared to be Entertained 
Phat it‘will Ever Reach 
The Tardy And 
Useless Honour 
Or A Reprint,” 


In the light of the last five lines it is interesting to know that a re- 
print of the little volume is announced by a well-known New York 
dealer in old and rare books, which it will cost the subscriber five 
dollars to possess. After sixty-one years, the ‘‘ tardy and useless 
honor” is conferred upon it. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Dr. HOLMES’S DEATH, on Sunday, October 7, closes a famous 
period in American literature. The last of the group, and not the 
greatest, his death seems to touch us almost as nearly, and as much 
like a personal loss, as did that of Lowell. Holmes was more than 
@ poet, or an essayist, or a writer of fiction: he was a profound 
observer of human nature, whom no follies or little weaknesses 
escaped—a philosophizer who taught the truth with a smile so 
gentle and loving that his words never left a sting. He was essen- 
tially human, indulgent to the foibles of others, because he under- 
stood his own little preferences and peculiarities to perfection. 
They are all registered in the Autocrat’s writings—our failings and 
his own—illumined by his polished wit, but pointed out in such a 
way that we will think them over and yet again, long after the 
book is closed. Perhaps it is this quality of his works that makes 
classification of Dr. Holmes as a literary man impossible. In fact, 
we never think of him as such. He was—and is—one of the few 
writers who are present at the reading of their own works—a con- 
versationalist in type, on paper,—a dear friend living between the 
covers of a printed book. His poetry was, like himself, of the early 
part of this century, and remained so, in form, and not a little in 
thought. I[t is the product of a brilliant amateur, perfectly ac- 
quainted with every rule and requirement of the art, but whose 
serious work lies elsewhere—of an accomplished man of the world, 
who adds the writing of polished verse to his other social qualities. 
In his novels, on the other hand, the physician shows himself as 
he does nowhere in the Autocrat series, And it may not be amiss 
here to remind ourselves of the fact that Holmes was an eminent 
physician, to whom his profession owes thanks for services of en- 
during value, as well as an essayist, a wit, a poet and a novelist. 

Holmes and Boston are indissolubly connected in the American 
mind, He loved the city that grew and expanded under his eyes, 
though he preferred, we suspect, the Boston of his earlier days. 
He proclaimed himself a ‘‘laudator temporis acti” in literature, 
but he held to many ideals and ideas that the spirit of the time had 
set aside as useless and past. His belief in heredity was not only 
of the modern, scientific kind: to him gentle blood and breeding 
meant much, and he has chronicled his faith in the ‘‘three gener- 
ations done in oil."’ Well-born, well-bred, sheltered by kindly 
fortune from bitter struggle with the world, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
developed his great gifts at leisure, and only made public his sunny 

hilosophy, the results of his observations of human nature as seen 
his own loving eyes, when he had reached the maturity of his 
ts and powers, His work will pass into the treasury of English 
terature, though it can hardly be-called immortal. Still, there is 
no doubt that by his writings Holmes has enriched and refined our 
national life, and that we owe him a debt of gratitude for the 
leasure he has given’ us, and for the gentle instruction which he 
imparted, to be handed down as an inheritance to those that 
will come after us. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES was born at Cambridge, Mass., on 
Aug. 29, 1809, of old Colonial stock. His father, the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, was a clergyman of the Congregational Church and the 
author of the ‘‘ Annals of America”; his mother was Sarah Wen- 
dell, through whom he traced kinship with the great Dutch poet, 
Joost van den Vondel :— 

‘Our ancestors were dwellers beside the Zuyder Zee, 

Both Grotius and Erasmus were countrymen of we 
And Vondel was our namesake, though he spelt it with a V.” 


Through his mother, also, he claimed relationship with the 
Olivers, the Bradstreets and the Quincys—the latter connection be- 
ing chronicled by him in ‘‘ Dorothy Q”’:— 

“Grandmother's mother: her I guess, 
Thirteen summers, or something less; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air: 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled hair. 
Lips that lover has never kissed: 
Taper fingers and slender wrist; 
Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 
So they painted the little maid. 
* * * 
“What if a hundred years ago 
Those close shut lips had answered No, 

* ‘When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that looked so still 

_ The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill ? 
Should I be I, or would it be ; 

One tenth another to nine-tenths me ?” 
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He received his early education at a school at Cambridgeport, 
where Margaret Fuller and Richard Henry Dana were his school- 
mates, and later at Phillips Academy. He entered Harvard in 
1825, graduating four years later in the notable class of ’29, which 
included James Freeman Clarke, Benjamin R. Curtis, Chandler 
Robbins and Seba F. Smith. He began to study law, but turned 
shortly afterward to medicine. After completing his course at the 
medical school, he spent two years studying in the hospitals of 
Europe, chiefly in Paris, and took the degree of M.D. on hisreturn 
to America, in 1836, The same year saw the publication of his first 
volume of verse. In 1839 the young physician was called to the 
chair of Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth College, which he 
gave up after two years, to engage in general practice in Boston. 
He married, in 1840, Amelia Lee Jackson, daughter of a justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and accepted in 1847 the 
Parkman Professorship of Physiology and Anatomy at Harvard, 
which he held until 1882. 

In 1857 The Atlantic Monthly was established, and among 
the first writers pressed into its service by Lowell was Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Many years before, the latter had begun a series 
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of papers entitled ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” for an 
unsuccessful magazine, and he now took it up again, and found 
its success established with the first instalment, and ‘growing from 
month to month, When the work appeared in book-form his 
reputation as a writer was established. The series was followed 
by ‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Table’’ (1858-59), and by 
‘* The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” in 1872. 

As he was the last to become famous of all his glorious company, 
so he was the last to depart, as had been predicted by Lowell. 
Whittier’s voice was heard in 1829; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice-Told 
Tales” appeared in 1837; Longfellow was famous in 1841, the 
year in which Emerson and Lowell first appeared in print; but it 
was not till sixteen years later that the smile of Holmes’s genius 
flashed in the pages of Zhe Atlantic. Since then, and till the day 
of his death, Dr. Holmes has been the Poet-Laureate of Boston, 
its representative on all public occasions, its orator and idol, and 
the friend of all who speak the English tongue. 





Dr. HALE’S REMINISCENCES 


WE ALL HAVE a sense of personal loss in Dr. Holmes's death. 
Everybody was fond of him, and everybody was sure of his per 
sonal .. People wanted to see him. They wanted to 
hear him talk. They wanted to know about him. True, he was, 
of course, the first in Zhe Critic's Academy, he was the last sur- 
vivor of a certain group of poets, he was master of the English 


language, and all that. But in the midst of it all, you could not 


help seeing that le liked, or even loved, Azm—that they 
wanted to know about him, and that they regarded him as an old 
friend. ‘‘Oh yes!” said a very bright woman to me, ‘‘I was 
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introduced to him when | was a girl, and so I always stopped him 
in the street, or spoke to him in the street-car, and told him who 
I was and made him speak to me.” She would not have done 
this with some masters of English style whom you and I have 
known. 

Someone asked me, I don’t know how long ago, to give some 
hint of his personal characteristics. I had forgotten that I tried to 
do it. But here is my answer to the request, which I could not 
have written to-day. You may print it if you like, for I am glad 
to see on record any such expression of my sense of his invariable 
kindness of heart, his readiness to help, or amuse, or encourage 
anybody :— 

You ask about Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ personality.” I am tempted to 
repeat a description of an old friend of his, who belonged to the 
last generation. When I was a freshman, in 1835, one of my 
classmates said of one of the hospitable Cambridge gentlemen of 
that day:—*‘ By Jove! he always makes you think that you are the 
best fellow in the world, and that he is the next best.” Anyone 
whe visited Dr. Holmes—and he was the most accessible person 
in the world—came away with this feeling. You would say that 
moment he happened to be perfectly at leisure; indeed, that it hap- 
pened that he had wanted to see you, and was obliged to you for 
calling; that there was, at the same time, something that he 
wanted to tell you, 
and, in short, that 
the half-hour had 
passed so pleasant- 
ly, that he must 
be as sorry as you 
were certainly, to 
have it end. Poor 
man! no one can 
say how much he 
brought on himself 
by this readiness 
with which he en- 
tered into other 
people’s life. 

I never heard 
his lectures in his 
own department at 
the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, People 
who eagerly enjoy 
what he wrote, 
ought to understand 
that his ‘vocation ”’ 
for all his active 
life was that of a 
professor im a med- 
ical school, and that 
literature, the writ- 
ing of poetry and of 
books, to delight 
and inform the rest 
of us, was what Doctor Andrew Peabody so happily called his 
‘‘avocation.” It is generally known that his lectures, thorough and 
scientific in the last and most recent detail, were very attractive to 
the students, because he revealed himself in them as he did, in his 
own pleasantry, nay, with his poetical insight, and because he took 
the free and ready attitude of a friend, a man of to-day, telling them 
familiarly what he knew, and what he knew it would be well for 
them to know. Occasionally you would hear of a simpleton who 


could not comprehend his exaggerations—as in the affec- 
tation that he supposed Boston to 4 the Hub of the Universe; but 


in general, I think, his lectures were regarded as the light spots in 
the hard work of the winter. 

It was in the line of this tion that he called himself 
the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. ” Prince of the Table— 
Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, Supper, Prandium, Post-Prandium, with 
a fork or without a fork—he certainly was and remained. And the 
fortune of any meal, though it be taken on the twirling high stool of 
a railway-counter, is assured if he sits by you. But there is noth- 
ing of arrogance in his table-manner, as there is in that of some of 
the wittiest, brightest, nay, best of talkers. Anybody but a fool 
is glad to listen, of course. But, the distinguishing thing about 
him being that he is not a fool, he can do his share of listening, as 


well as the rest, and, as 1 have said, he everybody else at his 
best also, without, I suppose, the idea that he is doing so. 
It is simply from the force of his of respecting others for what 
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they are, and from a cordial sympathy with all sorts and conditions 
of men, 

He had an iron memory, and, I think, used books marvellously 
well. He told me once that it was very seldom that he read a 
book regularly through; but that he took the general idea of it, 
enough to know what was init. I have noticed that he was sin- 
gularly well supplied with books of reference, I should say, per~ 
haps this is my fancy, that he stuck to his own lines in memory of 
subjects, and if a thing was none of his business, he let it alone. 
He said, laughing, one day, that ‘‘it was a good thing to have writ- 
ten poetry, because you were thus so well provided with quota- 
tions.” But, as you know, he could quote other people's work as 
well as his own, 

So far as you could judge of him in conversation, he took life 
easily. By which I mean that I suppose that he did not think him- 
self responsible for the running of the machinery of the world, and 
believed that it would run well. He did his part, and his 
faith was that the other parties in the affair, greater or less, 
would, on the whole, do their part well, He was most industrious, 
and most kind. The kindness he showed to correspondents and 
people who wanted his opinion of their own literary merit 8 
belief. I cannot conceive how a man should have grappled with 
his correspondence, as he did; keep it down, a8 he did, and do 
anything else be- 
side, as he certainly 
did. 

I do not feel like 
adding anything to 
this now, except to 
say that to the last 
he has been what 


he was when I 
wrote such words 
as these. I have 


not seen him this 
summer, but I 
know from others 
_ that he has led just 
the same life, ready 
to give himself to 
anyone who came 
along whom he 
could help, or en- 
courage, or advise, 
E. E. HALE, 


Miss CONE's AP- 

PRECIATION 

ONE REMEM- 
BERS Carlyle’s long- 
ing, after a trans 
cendental diet of 
The Dial, to meet 
: in literature one 
genuine Yankee man, ‘‘ with color in the cheeks of him and a 
coat on his back.” Such an embodiment of the New England 
spirit might have been presented to ‘‘ King Thomas” in the per- 
son of that other Autocrat, him of the Bostonian Breakfast-Table; 
a specimen by no means anemic, habited in tangible broadcloth, 
But possibly the ‘‘white-pine Yankee,” or ‘‘ Brahmin,” is less 
recognizable as Yankee, by the British perception, than the ‘ yel- 
low-pine ” variety, which has furnished to our transatlantic breth- 
ren the traditional New England type, The reader who indulges 
in the luxury of a ramble in the well-known paths that intersect 
Dr. Holmes’s rich literary estate, is of course first struck by this 
representative New England quality of his work. The superficial 
impression is, naturally, of a rather insistent local background ; the 
Common, the Monument, that State-House which is said to be the 
Hub of the solar system, smooth-gliding Charles, the sacred Cam- 
bridge elm; or an interior with claw-footed furniture and Copley 
portraits, To a later generation these shows may be symbols of 
conservatism ; by the Autocrat, they were best loved as s 
of progress and freedom—the visible signs of that fearless and ex- 
pansive human soul that sought new nurture in the wilderness. 
Like his Little Gentleman, he believed that the heart of the world 
beats under the hills of Boston; like the Young Astronomer and 
the maiden of his later work, he saw mirrored in the ‘half-humor- 
ously beloved Frog-Pond the glories of the eternal stars. 

It goes without saying that on his own ground Dr. Holmes was 
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unapproachable and inimitable. He was supreme in the expression 
of a sincere and vigorous nature, polished by culture and social 
contact, but still showing the rich veins of endearing idiosyncrasies. 
He could draw with a master’s hand the large-hearted scholar, to 
whom nothing human is alien, but who frankly avows preferences 
fixed by early association. Wher the writer himself begins talking, 
behind the slight screen of such a personality—be it the Autocrat, 
the Professor, the Poet, or the round-spectacled author of 
‘* Thoughts on the Universe,’’'—the sparkles of v tegherg fly ina 
bracing wind of free thought, as scintillating particles of snow are 
whirled from the roofs in winter by every chance breeze. It-seems 
not improbable that when the roll of talkers is made up at the end 
of time, the last of judicious readers will account this Bostonian 
who was his own Boswell the very top and crown of those who 
shall have delighted their fellow-men with informal philosophy. It 
needed the nineteenth century to produce an Autocrat with so much 
more of intellectual hospitality than the brave old Doctor who 
dogmatized over Mrs. Thrale’s tea-cups; a Spectator whose vision 
went so much deeper than that of the smiling Addison. Dr. 
Holmes himself has spoken of literary products as ‘‘ crystals of all. 
forms and hues, which have come from the union of individual 
thought with local circumstances or universal principles.” Perfect 
crystals are these bits of monologue, clean-cut and clear, and 
hoarding sanative powers. 

The theme which remains in memory as that to which Dr. 
Holmes has most persistently recurred, not only in the Breakfast- 
Table talks, but in his two ‘‘ medicated novels,” is the limitation 
of human responsibility. ‘‘ Every act of choice,” he writes, ‘‘in- 
volves a special relation between the ego and the conditions before 
it, But no man knows what forces are at work in the determina- 
tion of his ego. The bias which decides his choice between two 
or more motives may come from some unsuspected ancestral 
source, of which he knows nothing at all. He is automatic in 
virtue of that hidden spring of reflex action, all the time having the 
feeling that he is self-determining.” 

This constant recognition of hereditary tendency meets us at 

turn, whether the mood of the writer be grave or gay. We 
call to mind the charmingly whimsical touch in ‘‘ Dorothy Q,” 
where Dorothy’s descendant questions what would havé been the 
result, has his great-grandmother answered No, instead of Yes:— 
** Should I be I, or would it be 
One-tenth another, to nine-tenths me?” 

The Poet at the Breakfast-Table compares the successive phases 
of ancestral influence to the ripening of, fruit at different seasons on 
the boughs of a grafted tree :—‘‘All at once the traits of some im- 
mediate ancestor may come to maturity unexpectedly on one of the 
branches of your character.” In ‘‘ The Guardian Angel,” hered- 

forms the basis of the story, the young girl Myrtle Hazard 
exhibiting successively thé characteristics of various individuals of 


the same stock, and her soul being, in particular, the battle-ground 


for the warring tendencies of saintly Ann Holyoake and rich- 
In brief, ‘*this body in which we journey 
across the isthmus between the two oceans is not a private carriage, 
‘but an omnibus.” In that strange, semi-romantic study of pre- 
‘natal influence, ‘"Elsie Venner,”’ the ground is less stable. The 
case of the heroine is, in fact, merely a counter, used experiment- 
as lawful coin, for the sake of the moral to be deduced. 
t would. be presumption to hazard a guess at the contents of 
page in the Master’s book, in which he had set down a 
t of the most valuable lesson life had taught him. 
“But the simple lesson that the creator of the Master has through 
all his years been endeavoring to impress—a logical outgrowth of 
the doctrine of limited responsibility—is the need of a patient and 


“tender allowance that is all but infinite. Undue laxity, indeed, was 


ble to this descendant of the Puritans; but in him the sound 
moral oak blossomed in these latter days miraculously with the 


“A single anemone, trembly and rathe,” 
To quote Lowell’s line is to think of Hawthorne; and to recall 
less ‘‘ weaver of the scarlet web”’ is to regret, for a moment 
, the strain of strong,sunny commonsense that mingled with Dr, 
"s romantic vein. His natureeould not long endure a mys- 
tery, and when he created oneit wasonly to clear it up. He would 
: us the faun-ears of Donatello, and scientifically ac- 
counted for them. But satisfaction returns as one reflects that the 
‘same practical definiteness which made him the most explanatory 
of romancers made him also the most adaptable of poets. Set 
him eme soever,.off ran the ‘‘occasional stanzas"’ with a 
ash, and a ‘‘ ripple.of laughing rhym 


e”’ that excites our 


delighted wonder. He was always incisive ; he was always manly ; 


* 
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he had the grace of tender humor; the satire, the stateliness, the 
daintiness of the Georgian period, were his at command. But we 
seem to owe him most when we think least of his style—when he 
goes down into the deep seas, whence only the great lyrics are 
torn, and bestows upon us such a gift as the solemn lines at the 
close of ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus” :— 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul!” 
HELEN GRAY CONE, 
MR. STODDARD’S TRIBUTE 

MR. R. H. STODDARD lays this tribute on the bier of a brother 
poet in the columns of 7he Mail and Express :— 

‘*What estimate posterity may place upon him as a poet we can 
only conjecture; but it can hardly be as high, we think, as a writer 
of prose, in which alone, it has always seemed to us, his genius 
found ample scope for the exercise of all its energies. © one 
knew what he was and what he could do—perhaps he did not 
know himself—until the starting of 7he Atlantic Monthly, thirty- 
seven years ago, revealed the rich resources of his versatility as 
the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ It was as if a new planet 
had swum into the literary firmament, and it was new in our hor- 
izon, where no such light had ever shone before, nor evér since, 
except in the pages of Dr. Holmes, whose creation of The Auto- 
crat, The Professor and The Poet, in the triplet of books which 
preserve the memory of their wit and humor, their poetry and 
pathos, places him by the side of Laurence Sterne, but on a higher 

lane than is occupied by that victim of diseased sensibility. We 

ave lost a remarkable writer in Dr. Holmes—a pure and beauti- 
ful poet in the walks of balladry and lyricism, and an exquisite 
master of all varieties of prose—novelist, essayist, critic, traveler 
and whatever else goes to the making of an accomplished gentle- 
man and man of the world. He respected himself and his gifts, 
and his countrymen honor him.” 

Mr. STEDMAN’S TRIBUTE 

TO A Tribune reporter Mr. E. C, Stedman said :— 

‘*Holmes’s rapier of wit and his social genius were so flashing 
and brilliant that few realized his vigor as a philosopher and 
thinker; yet I remember that, when Rotman died, though the 
Doctor had seemed less allied to him than were some of their 
group, he made the strongest study of Emerson’s character and 
genius, Dr. Holmes’s early poetry, with its exquisite lightness 
and delicacy’ and sense of youth, always has seemed to me his 
best: such pieces as ‘The Last Leaf,’ ‘The Grisette,’ ‘The Punch 
Bowl,’ etc. ‘Old Ironsides’ will outlast by a century even the 
‘Constitution’ which he has saved for sixty-three years, and which 
now lies in Portsmouth harbor,” , 

FOREIGN OPINIONS OF THE DEAD POET 

The Westminster Gazette says:—‘' His death is one of those 
literary losses which will be felt as a personal one, right across the 
broad lands and seas where English is spoken.” 

The Globe says: —‘* It is no exaggeration to say that the news will 
be received by the English-speaking people throughout the world 
with a feeling of almost personal bereavement. He was among 
those few authors who endear themselves to their readers by win- 
ning love before admiration.” 

The Zemfs (Paris) says that he ‘‘ was an original and charming 
figure; a mixture of the serious and the moral. His amiable grace 
gave him a curious affinity to Addison and Steele and the English- 
men of the eighteenth century.” 

The Jndépendance Belge calls him ‘‘a sort of an American 
Renan by his eclecticism, perhaps less subtle, but more youthful in 
spirit.” 

LOWELL'S GREETING 

TEN YEARS ago Zhe Critic published a ‘‘ Holmes Number ” in 
honor of the Autocrat’s seventy-fifth birthday. Among the con- 
tributors was James Russell Lowell, whose stanzas are here re- 
printed :— 

» To O. W. H. on uts 75TH BirTHDAY 
Dear WENDELL, why need count the years 

Since first your genius made me thrill, 
If what moved then to.smiles or tears, 

Or both contending, move me still ? 


What has the Calendar to do ' 
With poets? What Time's fruitless tooth 
With yay immortals such as you 
Whose years but emphasize your youth ? 


One air gave both their lease of breath; 


The same path lured our boyish feet; 
One earth will hold us safe in death, 


With dust of saints and scholars sweet. 
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Our legends from one source were drawn, 
I scarce remember yours from mine, 

And don’t we make the Gentiles yawn 
With “ You remembers?” o’er our wine! 


If I, with too senescent air, 
Invade your elder memory’s a 
You snub me with a pitying ‘‘ Where 
Were you in the September Gale ?” 


Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 
Saw Jackson dubbed with LL.D. 

What Cambridge saw not strikes us yet 
As scarcely worth one’s while to see. 


Ten years my senior, when my name 
In Harvard’s entrance-book was writ, 
Her halls still echoed with the fame 
Of you, her poet and her wit. 


Tis fifty years from then to now; 
But your last leaf renews its green, 
Though, for the laurels on your brow 
(So thick they crowd), "tis hardly seen. 


The oriole’s fledgelings fifty times 
Have flown from our familiar elms; 

As many poets with their rhymes 
Oblivion's darkling dust o’erwhelms. 


The birds are hushed, the poets gone 
Where no harsh critic’s lash can reach, 
And still your winged brood sing on 
To all who love our English speech, 


ie. let the foolish records be 

hat make believe you're seventy-five ; 

You're the old Wendell still to me,— 
And that’s the youngest man alive. 


The gray-blue eyes, I see them still, 

The gallant front with brown o’erhung, 
The shape alert, the wit at will, 

The phrase that stuck but never stung. 


You keep your youth as yon Scotch firs 
Whose gaunt line my horizon hems, 

Though twilight all the lowland blurs, 
Hold sunset in their ruddy stems. 


You with the elders? Yes, ’tis true, 
But in no sadly literal sense, — 

With elders and co-evals too, 
Whose verb admits no preterite tense. 


Master alike in speech and song 

Of fame’s great antiseptic style, 
You with the classic few belong 

Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 


Outlive us all! Who else like you 
Could sift the seedcorn from our chaff, 

And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in Epitaph ? 


WOLLATON, Aug. 29, 1884. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 





Boston Letter 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of thedeath of Dr. Holmes came suddenly 
upon Boston. We all knew that he had suffered from a severe 
illness during the cold months, but hoped that the summer had 
brought such increased strength as to allow him to pass safely 
through the coming winter. His heart, however, was too far 
weakened by the pressure of his old trouble, asthma, and the other 
complications which had set in, and on Sunday, early in the after- 
noon, he quietly passed away. By his bedside stood his son, Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the son for whom the good Autocrat 
had sought over the field of Chancellorsville and through the hospi- 
tals of Virginia; and with the Judge were Mrs. Oliver Wendell 
seg bag and Edward J. Holmes—a grandson of the poet. 
Mrs, John T. Sargent, Dr. Holmes’s daughter, was notified at once, 
but was unable to reach his bedside before the end. 

Only ten days before his death Dr. Holmes had returned from his 
summer home at Beverly to his town residence in Beacon Street. 
on ae ney _ summer — — continuing his literary work 

cas orts upon his autobi hy, answering few let- 
ters and receiving few friends, thus pa A his as far as 
possible. On his birthday, as I noted at the time in pages, 
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he received the congratulations of a number of acquaintances, but, 
as far as possible, observed the day quietly. Immediately after his 
return to the city his old asthmatic trouble became worse than 
usual, necessitating the constant care of his family physician and 
cousin, Dr. Charles P. Putnam. Dr. Holmes had always main- 
tained constant watchfulness 4 

over his health and when, on 
Friday last, his condition took 
a turn for the worse, it was 
confidently thought that with 
good care he would recover. 
On Sunday morning there was 
no change for the worse, and 
his physician, having no ap- 
prehension, left the city tem- 
porarily. But about noon such 
bad symptoms began to show 
themselves that Dr. James 
Putnam, also a cousin of the 
poet, was hurriedly summoned. 
But when he arrived, the Au- 
tocrat had passed away peace- 


The end, Dr. Putnam said, i% 
was due to extreme old age, 
yielding to a comparatively 
trifling disorder, and .to the 
wearing out of the physical 
condition, which had simply 
become inevitable. The fu- 
neral services will be held at King’s Chapel on Wednesday, Oct. 
10, at noon, and the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale will officiate. 
Burial will take place in the family plot at Mount Auburn. 

It is superfluous, I believe, to give here a sketch of Dr. Holmes’s 
history. I may, however, quote a few of the tributes paid to his 
memory by friends who knew him well. President Eliot of Har- 
vard College said :— 





Ho.tmgs’s Boston House 
Where he died 


‘‘Dr, Holmes was a hard and faithful worker, and one of the 
brightest men who ever lectured at the medical school. He dida 
great deal to make the school what it has become. He lectured 
regularly five times a week throughout the school year, and never 
failed to be on hand, He was the most careful of men in prepa- 
ration of his lectures, and very painstaking in his experiments, 
He was very exact in dissection. His prosectors, whose duty it 
was to Li pay his dissections, were always kept on the gui vive 
and spurred to their very best efforts. Dr. Holmes’s greatest con- 
tribution to the world’s medical knowledge was the discovery of 
the fact that puerperal fever is contagious. He contended so for 
years, and met with all sorts of ridicule, It is now, of course, an 
axiom of medical knowledge. I once heard Dr. Osler of Baltimore 
say that this is one of the greatest contributions that a New Eng- 
land physician ever made to medical science,” 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton speaks most interestingly and feel- 
ingly of the Autocrat :— 


‘‘Dr. Holmes must have inherited his brightness and wit from 
his mother, for his father was dry as dust. He was an orthodox 
Congregational clergyman. One of his deacons said of him that 
he fed the people sawdust out of aspoon. Young Holmes was a 
bright and popular boy. He went into Harvard, where he was a 
great favorite. He showed no little literary ability then, bein 
one of the principal contributors to The Harvard Register. 
class-day poem is famous, But Holmes was discovered when 

ames Russell Lowell became editor of 7he Atlantic Monthly, and 
insisted upon his being one of the chief contributors. This was 
the occasion of his writing ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.’ From this time he had a place among the literary men 
of the time. Dr, Holmes was a light-hearted, genial, pleasant 
writer, though keen, He was a wit, rather than a humorist, He 
was inclined, also, to be sentimental. But his writing was able, 
in spite of the fact that he was not a deep thinker. He was no 
philosopher, yet had uncommon good sense. He often amazed 
you by the wisdom of some little phrase, that would seem at first 
thought trivial enough. One of the best things about Dr. Holmes 
was that he realized his own limits. He would never have been 
the man to write the Commemoration Ode. Lowell was the only 
one who could fill that place. But Holmes knew he had no right 
to such a distinction, This may be one reason why he held aloof 
and was neyer very intimate with many people. To flattery he 
was susceptible—very much so, He once told me with a great 
deal of satisfaction, ‘I like this praise,’ and he was petted a 
deal, as he to be. He received thousands of letters from 
admirers all over the world, and wore himself out answ 
them. He was also somewhat of a flatterer himself, as all 
are who like to be flattered. They either recognize the fact tha. 
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this is the best way to have sweet things said of you, or else come 
by 1t naturally from their own kindliness and friendliness to all 
the world. 

« The important point to remark about his death is that with 
him has died a particular class or school of writers in America 
that has no successor. He was the last of that famous group of five 
men—Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier and himself,—firm 
friends and all of the same stamp. I remember, some fifteen 
— ago Mr. Lowell remarked to me, ‘ Wendell is bound to out- 

ive us all, He will live to write our biographies,’ and so he has, 
either in prose or in verse, This school, which is now dead, was 
typically American, free, genial, optimistic, democratic, moral. 
It sprang up in the good days when America was most prosper- 
ous and gave the most hopeful promises. With a new, free gov- 
ernment, untold resources, not yet developed, a happy, roomy 
country, they grew up optimistic and happy. They had, too, a 
touch of Puritanism. They all wrote with a moral. They were 
stirred to write often not so much from the impulse of the imagi- 
nation, as because they were impelled to teach some lessons and 
do some good in that way. It was just at the War period, and all 
vantinalt on the same side, They were all warriors in a sense, 
‘Vheir writings had great effect. ‘Their tone was always the same 
and always had that moral tone. Since the War there had been 
little in the development of the country that would encourage 

oung writers, or bring out a school like that old one. Our ideal 

as changed vag seg & Before the War the ideal of the average 
American was the bright man-of-letters; now it is unfortunately 
the millionaire. So, you see, his death marks the close of an im- 
portant epoch in the history of American letters. The new 
writers, the best of them, are running now to story-telling. 

‘« Holmes was fond of life. He thorougly enjoyed himself. He 
once told me that he knew of no greater good fortune than to be 
born of a family noted for its longer: and to be able to look 
forward to a long, happy life. His life’s work was completed, 
He has been declining of late years. There was nothing new or 

—— in his writings or sayings. He realized it himself. But 
still he was bright asever. Dr. Holmes had a great love for Har- 
vard, It was intense and natural. He did Harvard an immense 
service as a practical professor of medicine, and likewise as one of 

.the foremost literary men of the day, I feel that I can say noth- 
ing further in appreciation ofa man whom I admired and loved. 

I know that his memory will always live,” 


Mr. H. O, Houghton of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Dr. Holmes’s 
publishers, said :— 


‘*His copy was always written on common, white letter-paper, 
in a very clear hand, and most carefully prepared, with a very 
few interlineations, and these only put in after the greatest delib- 
eration. He used to bring hiscopy to the office himself and would 
afterward come to get the —_ which he corrected most care- 
fully and painstakingly, frequently making additional- changes 
and corrections therein when a line did not exactly suit him in 
cold type. He was very  oagunveeed about his copy, and so careful 
was he as to detail and the exactness of his facts before lettin 
matter go to press, that he caused us very little trouble, and, 
when anything was to blame, he was far readier to assume the 
responsibility than to censure others,” 


Mr. Azariah Smith, well-known to Boston authors in his con- 
nection with the same firm, added :— 


‘*T remember that, two or three years ago, the Doctor expressed 
his opinion that no man ought to believe that he was going to die. 
He should keep right on living and believe himself well enough 
to continue to live, He took a great deal of care with his manu- 
script, always being neat and exact. He was very good on his 
proofs, too, He was always willing to accept suggestions from 
the proof-readers, but he was a man:competent to fe all the cor- 

ng on his own work, He was not critical, but easily pleased. 
He always showed a great appreciation of the efforts of his pub- 
lishers to facilitate his work. The last work for publication was 
his poem on Francis Parkman's death, published last winter in 
The Atlantic, which, in some portions, is equal to his best. I 
believe that some time ago there was a plan for him to publish 
his biography in 7he Adantic, but for some reason it was not done. 
I think the biography on which he was at work was originally in- 
tended to be published as such, but later on it was more in the 
way of notes for the use of his biographer. He dictated this mat- 
ter toan amanuensis. I should think it likely that his son might 
write og biography—he would certainly be well qualified for such 
a work,” s 


The Autocrat’s family physician, Dr. Putnam, made the follow- 
ing statement :— 

‘*Last week Dr, Holmes remarked to me that he felt very weak. 
Yet neither he nor any one of us realized that death was so near. 
He suffered no pain; in fact, this§was all he said:—‘I feel that I 
am ng weaker.’ My brother was called shortly before noon, 
but he arrived too late. I should say that he died in a state of 
drowsiness. Early on Sunday morning he was conscious, sleeping 
intermittently. was called on F y, and then Dr. pm ae 
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complained of his asthma. He was so old and feeble that it took 
a severe hold on him. I don’t doubt that his old age, and the 
physical decline which resulted from it, caused his death, rather 
than any specific trouble.” 


BOSTON, Oct. 9, 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Dr. HOLMES’s AUTOGRAPH 


WHEN, ten years ago, the editors of The Critic were gathering 
material for the ‘‘Holmes Number” in honor of the Autocrat’s 
seventy-fifth birthday, they asked him for the exact date of his 
birth. The characteristic reply is reproduced here in facsimile. 
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THE FUNERAL 


THE FUNERAL services were held in Boston at King’s Chapel 
(according to the dead poet’s desire, expressed to his son a few days 
before his decease), on Wednesday last. At noon the procession 
bearing the body filed into the church, the Rev. Dr, Edward Eve- 
rett Hale at its head. The pall-bearers, all members of the family, 
were C, J. and R. T. Payne, J. T. Morse, Jr., E. R. Morse, C. K. 
J. Morse, J. Jackson, C. S. Storrow, F. S. Higginson, C, J. Jack- 
son, The ushers were C. P, Putnam, J. J. Putnam, J. J. Minot, 
P, T. Jackson, C, L. Jackson, F. W. Lee Hendrickson, A. M. 
Howe, and C. C. Jackson. The services consisted of recitations 
from the Scripture by Dr. Hale, and musical selections, There was 
no eulogy. Among those present were the Rev. G. Arbuthnot of 
Stratford-on-Avon, Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott, the Rev. Samuel 
May and S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘ America,” both classmates of 
Dr. Holmes, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Follen Adams, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Judge Allan Parker, Judge John Holmes, Judge 
Ebenezer Howe, and Pres. Eliot of Harvard. A number of literary 
people assisted, but, in deference to the wishes of the family, the 
public stayed away. The interment took place immediately after 
the service, at Mount Auburn, 





WE ARE requested to announce that Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), of the University of Aberdeen, is to lecture at 
Union inary, Park Ave, and 69th St., on Thursday, Oct. 18, at 


8 P. M., and that the public is cordially invited. His subject is 
‘©The Historian Who Wrote the Acts of the Apostles,” 
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London Letter 


MR. HENRY IRVING, always conspicuous as he is before the 
public gaze, has been more than usually to the fore during the 
present week: he has produced a new play and delivered a new 
speech. The latter, perhaps, is not an unique performance, even 
for one so rarely loquacious as the manager of the Lyceum, but 
the former is certainly a sufficiently isolated event to give us all a 
passing interest. For Mr. Irving is not a great producer of new 
plays. It has been said and resaid so often as now to be scarcely 
worth the saying, that, considering the immense opportunities of 
his position, Mr. Irving has done less to foster contemporary 
drama than any of the actor-managers in existence, He seems to 
have neglected, with a fine, lofty scorn, every English playwright 
of the first order who has risen into fame during the last twenty 
years: not one has been represented at the Lyceum by as much as 
a curtain-raiser. It is not precisely a record to be proud of, and 
Mr. Irving may well congratulate himself on having broken this 
spell of aloofness by the successful production at Bristol this week 
of Dr. Conan Doyle's ‘‘A Story of Waterloo.” If I mistake not, 
Mr. Irving has had the manuscript by him an unconscionably long 
time; but late is better than never. Originally the piete was en- 
titled ‘‘A Straggler of ’15,’’ a more effective name, surely, than 
that under which it has eventually appeared, but Mr. Irving, per- 
haps, was afraid that provincial audiences would not be quite clear 
as to what it was that happened in '15, and, in any case, the new 
name has the merit of the obvious. The choice of Bristol for the 
first performance was a happy one, for Mr. Irving is himself a 
Somersetshire boy. Like Homer and Mr. Gladstone, he finds sev- 
eral villages ready to claim the honor of being his birthplace, and I 
have been shown, in the little village of Clutton, half-way between 
Bristol and Frome, the farm-house in which he is reported to have 
been born. Mr. Irving, I believe, denies the soft impeachment 
himself, and gives another hamlet the credit; but it may be that 
his recollections of the event are imperfect. In any case, it was 
near Bristol; and so the roomy and well-decorated Prince's 
Theatre at the top of Park Street Hill in that city seems an emi- 
nently suitable place for him to choose in which to pay the 
‘‘amende honorable” to current literature. The play is of the 
sketchiest, but it obviously held its audience—and that no provin- 
cial crowd of the incompetent. Almost every dramatic critic went 
West for the occasion; and the morning papers hat full-length 
columns of approbation. The piece is all Irving. He plays the 
old, shattered corporal with reminiscences of ‘‘the Duke,” and 
plays it with that reticent power and grip which have only lately 
become the dominant part of his acting. With ‘‘ Becket” he has 
learnt restraint, and largely freed himtelf of mannerism, and, indeed, 
in the ripeness of his years, has entered into a new heritage. His 
fullest triumphs probably lie, even now, before him. As for Dr. 
Conan Doyle, it is impossible, of course, to argue from a piece 
of so slight calibre that he will achieve as large a measure of 
success in the drama as he has in fiction, but he has certainly 
made a first step which is eminently satisfactory. The little play 
has both character and intensity, and we shall all look forward to 
his next contribution to the literature of the stage. May it come 
soon and stay long. 

And now, from Mr. Irving’s new play to Mr. Irving’s new 
speech, which he delivered on Wednesday night at the Grand The- 
atre, Walsall, in his capacity of President of the local literary insti- 
tute. It was concerned entirely with the stage, and it is always 
interesting to hear the artist upon his craft. Mr. Irving began 
with a side-blow at the University of Oxford: I think somehow he 
has never forgiven Convocation for refusing to grant him his hon- 
orary degree. But the text of his attack was the fact that the 
Vice-Chancellor has prohibited Mr. Sydney Grundy’s ‘‘ Sowing 
the Wind”’ from being played at Oxford, on the ground that it is 
immoral, Which only shows that some potentates are fallible, and 
that the wise and genial influence of Jowett is just now sadly lack- 
ing in the groves of Alma Mater. But the main topic of Mr. 
Irving’s speech was his plea for a municipal theatre. It would be 
more, he said, to the advantage of the community to feel that the 
theatre was a department of the public service, and the result 
would be that dramatic art would be enrolled among the pleasures 
of citizenship, and the theatre amongst objects of local pride. Pre- 
cisély what it was that the municipal theatre would achieve which 
is at present beyond the reach of private enterprise the great actor 
did not proceed to expound, and the rate-payer is not likely to look 
forward with acquiescence to a still heavier infliction of taxes. On 
the whole, it must have been rather a foolish speech, and the man- 
a is better employed in realising the conceptions of the author 
**The White Company.” 
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The death of Mr. Henry Herman, which occurred at Kew on 
Monday, deprives the stage of a clever writer of sensational melo- 
drama, and fiction of a not unpowerful maker of emotional and 


adventurous novels, The man, however, was more interesting 
than his work, which never rose much above the level of ‘‘ The 
Silver King,” the immensely successful play in which he collabo- 
rated with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. Herman was between 
sixty and seventy when he died, and in his time had played many 
parts. As a boy he was intended for. the army, and started his 
education at a military college in Alsace. The profession of war, 
however, failed to attract him, and he was quite a young man 
when he emigrated to America and betook himself to journalism, 
Then the Civil War broke out, he joined the Confederates, and lost 
an eye in the course of an engagement. Thereafter he turned to 
England, still a journalist. He was one of the first to recognize 
Ibsen, but his appreciation must have been half-hearted, for, when 
he adapted ‘‘ The Doll House”’ for the English stage under the 
title of ‘‘ Breaking a Butterfly,”” he contrived to fit the story with 
a conventionally happy ending! He was part-author of ‘‘ Clau- 
dian ’’ and (as I have already said) of ‘‘ The Silver King’’; he 
helped Mr. David Christie Murray to write ‘‘One Traveller Re- 
turns’; and his last book, ‘‘ Woman the Mystery,” is still in the 
reviewer's hands. He was something of a bibliophile, and at one 
time had a fine library of rare editions, but the books eventually 
came under the hammer, It is said, moreover, that he was a 
staunch friend and an entertaining companion, and that his mem- 
ory will outlive his books. 

Count Tolstoi's ‘‘ Tracts for the People’’ are to be issued in three 
volumes in thiscountry. ‘They will be illustrated, and there are six 
pamphlets in all :—‘‘ Where Love is, There is God Also,”’ ‘* The God- 
son,” ‘‘What Men Live By,” ‘‘What Shall It Profit a Man?” 
‘‘The Two Pilgrims” and ‘‘If You Neglect the Fire, You Don’t 
Put It Out,” the last of which is sufficiently quaint in title. 

A contemporary announces a curiousdiscovery, In Farringdon 
Street, which runs up from Ludgate Circus to the neighborhood of 
Pentonville, the sides of the streets are generally lined with barrows, 
from which you may buy fish, gteengrocery, sweetmeats and 
second-hand literature. The latter commodity takes the form of 
old and often tattered volumes, priced from a penny to sixpence, or 
thereabouts, and it is often possible to pick up, among these off- 
scourings of the bookseller’s counter, an unappreciated rarity. 
Such a book came to hand the other day in the shape of a copy of 
the first English edition of Longfellow’s romance, ‘‘ Hyperion.” 
This was originally issued as No, 121 of The Novel Newspaper, a 
popular publication of the forties, issued by John Cunningham, 
Crown Court, Fleet Street. The author is described on the title- 
page as ‘‘ Professor Longfellow, author of ‘‘Outre-Mer.” The 
copy was in very bad condition, severely cut down by the binder, 
but it was a treasure, none the less. There has been quite a 
pretty quarrel in the papers, this week, between Mr. Oscar Wilde 
of extravagant memory and Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., editor of 
The Weekly Sun. The facts are these, Some weeks ago the 
managing editor of The Sun received an Irish poem, signed ‘‘ Oscar 
Wilde,’t and forthwith enniched it in a column set aside for the 
purpose of reprinting current verse. Shortly after, another claim- 
ant arose for the authorship, and the managing editor inserted a 
paragraph expressing wonder as to whether Mr. Wilde had appro- 
priated someone else's verses. Thereupon Mr. Wilde was ‘‘drawn,” 
and replied in 7he Pall Mall Gasette with violence, ending with a 
deliciously characteristic argument. ‘‘The editor,” he said in 
effect, ‘‘ confesses that he thought the poem must have been one 
of my early efforts, since it was patently immature. This is only 
another proof of his ignorance. Only medtocrities progress. The 
genius moves ina cycle of masterpieces.” And so, even in his 
righteous anger, ‘‘our” Oscar is incapable of seriousness: it is all 
fooling, and rather dull fooling at that. Truly, a stupendous 
person: a marvel for all time and for all existence ! 

LONDON, Sept. 29, 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Chicago ' Letter 


THE DEATH of Prof. David Swing, last Wednesday, created a 
profound impression in this city. His influence extended so far 
beyond the limits of his own church; he was so familiar a figure in 
the streets and so large a factor in the literary life of the place, that 
his genial presence will be sadly missed. No name was more 
familiar here than his, and no personality more widely respected, 
He was identified with the entire city and not, as is the case with 
many clergymen, with a particular sect or congregation. His ex- 
pulsion from the Presbyterian Church for heresy, years ago, instead 
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of lessening his power for good, greatly broadened and intensified 
it. Before that his ministrations were confined to the members of 
a single church, but his sermons in Central Music Hall gave him an 
opportunity to reach a much larger audience, and one composed 
ely of wanderers from various denominations, who found Prof. 
Swing’s doctrines congenial. No man in the city has had a more 
devoted personal following than he, and it is probable that no other 
reacher can hold his congregation together. The large Music 
Hall was filled Sunday a’ter Sunday for many years by the attrac- 
tion of his eloquence alone, so that he was gradually identified with 
Chicago, and strangers always went to hear him. This was the 
more remarkable because he labored under physical disadvantages 
which would have discouraged Demosthenes himself, and, unlike 
the Greek, he never conquered them. His voice was not agreeable 
and his manner of delivery was strangely labored, as he had a way 
of reading-over a sentence with his lips before uttering it aloud. 
His inflections were peculiar, his gestures extremely awkward, and 
his heavily lined face, while it bore the marks of intellect, was very 
far from being handsome. Yet his personality was pervasive and 
unforgettable, and such was its magnetic force that his defects be- 
came slight and unimportant. As one gréw to know him, his face 
took on an interest of its own, and its very plainness had a peculiar 
attraction. He was certainly unique in his generation, so con- 
spicuous and exceptional was his personality. And his frankness, 
his modesty, his guileless sincerity, his large-hearted generosity 
and his unfailing optimism were delightful to encounter. 

In his work, as Dr. Henson said, Prof. Swing was ‘‘an essayist 
rather thana sermonizer,” And he added :—‘‘As a scholastic, as an 
ethical teacher, as a propounder of Christian sociology, he towered 
head and shoulders above most of his contemporaries.” Another 
fellow-worker, the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, said that ‘‘his mind, as 
he himself once said to me, was sympathetic and not analytic; he 
thought in images.” His sermons were carefully written, intel- 
lectual essays, based on a belief in ‘‘a power which makes for 
righteousness,” It was only a few months ago, when the question 
of his possible return to the Presbyterian fold was agitated, that he 
said, ‘‘I feel that my preaching must be limited to the inculcation 
of a life of love, a divine Christ and a blissful immortality.” His 
preaching, therefore, was essentially optimistic, and his belief that 
‘*God’s in His Heaven—all’s right with the world,’ was some- 
times too pleasant to be stimulating. This was, indeed, the weak- 
ness of his teaching; it left one too well satisfied with things as 
they are to make any effort to improve them. His philosophy was 
not profound, but it was interesting, and it was expressed in ad- 
mirable English. A love of beauty that was almost pagan pene- 
trated its placid serenity, and it was this quality which was most 
uplifting in his sermons. It gave his view of the world a grace and 
charm that nothing else could have imparted. But its induence 
was rather mental and esthetic than spiritual. (See page 240.) 

The two most prominent literary clubs for women in this city 
have recently moved into new quarters in ‘the Potter Building, 
Wabash Avenue and Washington Street. Each of them gave an 
opening reception last week, that of the Woman's Club occurring 
on Wednesday, and that of the Fortnightly on Friday. The latter 
was purely social, but there were several addresses at the Woman's 
Club. Miss Ada C. Sweet, the President, opened the meeting 
with an address in which she discussed the reasons why women 
should organize into clubs. She was followed by Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin, who spoke for the reform committee; Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House, who talked of the new philanthropy; Mrs. Mary 
H, Wilmarth, who represented the committee on philosophy and 
science; Mrs. Charles E. Affeld, who talked upon education; Mrs. 
G. F, Bartlett, upon art and literature; and Mrs. Leslie Lewis, 
upon thehome. The organization of this Club is peculiar to itself, 
each member belonging to one of the committees represented by the 
above-named speakers. These committees meet and work inde- 
pendently of each other and of the Club itself, though each is ex- 
pected to furnish its share of the year’s general program. At the 
regular meetings of the Club, which occur twice a month, papers 
are read and followed by general discussions. But the most im- 
— work it has accomplished has been done outside of these 

ormal gatherings, through its committees for philanthropy and 
reform. It has been an active power for good; it has even suc- 
ceeded in changing the laws in some cases where they were oppres- 
sive to women. It has raised large sums of money to further 
er and educational projects, and it has worked in an en- 
ightened way for the benefit of the needy and oppressed. 

The Fortnightly, on the contrary, is purely a literary club, and 
remains calm in comparison with its strenuous rival. Its new 
quarters are spacious and pleasant, and were filled the other day 
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with enthusiastic members. Half of the program for the coming 
year will be devoted to a course on the literature of the early part 
of this century. These papers will be alternated with those of a 
miscellaneous program, in which the subjects vary from ‘‘ Religion 
in Modern Art”’ to ‘‘ The New Literature” and ‘‘ The New Science 
of Psychology.” There will be two symposiums, also—one on 
social life, the other called ‘‘ A Citizen of No Mean City.” The 
former will discuss the use and abuse of luxury, and the intellect, 
ethics and morals of society, as well as ‘‘ The Differentiation of 
Friendly and Social Relationships” and ‘‘ The Duty of Pleasure.” 

‘*His Grace, de Grammont” was withdrawn in the middle of 
Mr. Otis Skinner’s engagement, though it met with much success, 
This was done for the purpose of giving here the first performance 
of ‘‘ The King’s Jester,” an adaptation, by Charles M. Skinner, of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Le Roi S’Amuse.” Mr. Skinner’s performance 
of Triboulet is a creditable one—much stronger, though, in its 
tragedy than in its comedy. He has made a close and careful 
study of the character of the melancholy jester, and his acting in 
the scenes with his daughter is a fine piece of work. 

CHICAGO, OCT. 9, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 


Professor Vincenzo Botta 


PROF. BOTTA, who died in this city on Oct. 5, was born at 
Cavallermaggiore, near Turin, on Nov. 11, 1818, He was destined 
for the Church, but gave up all idea of the priesthood shortly after 
entering the ecclesiastical school, and studied at the University of 
Turin, from which he received the degree of Ph.D. He taught 
philosophy in his Alma Mater, at Cuneo, and again at Turin. In 
1848, when the political agitation in Italy was at its height, he was 
elected a member of the Sardinian Parliament, and rendered im- 
portant services to the cause of Italian unity. After the battle of 
Novara, in 1849, he returned to private life, and in 1850 was sent 
by his government on a mission to examine the educational system 
of Germany, with Dr. Parola. In 1853 Prof. Botta was sent on a 
similar mission to this country; he stayed two years, and then 
married Anna Charlotta Lynch, well-known not only for her ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Universal Literature,”’ but also for her literary receptions 
—the only successful attempts at a salon ever seen in this country. 
Prof. Botta became an American citizen, and took an active part 
in the historical events of the last forty years, championing in his 
letters and articles in the Italian press the cause of the Union dur- 
ing the War. He was a member of the faculty of science and arts 
in the University of the City of New York, and had been a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Union League Club since 1863. He was, also, mem- 
ber of the Century Club, and of several literary and scientific 
societies. ~ In 1871 Victor Emmanuel made him a Commander of 
the order of the Crown of Italy, and King Humbert sent him a 
gold medal in 1879. His principal works are an ‘‘ Account of the 
System of Education in Piedmont,” ‘* Discourse on the Life, Char- 
acter and Policy of Cavour,” ‘*‘ An Historical Account of Modern 
Philosophy in Italy” and ‘‘An Introduction to Dante.” He 
edited, also, a volume of ‘‘ Memoirs of Anna C. L. Botta,” to 
which nearly all prominent American men-of-letters contributed. 





Conan Doyle’s First Lecture 


Dr. DOYLE faced his first American audience on Wednesday 
evening, at Calvary Baptist Church, and succeeded at once in estab- 
lishing a firm bond of sympathy with his hearers. The lecture cov- 
ered his career from the time when, as a child of four, he had 
sat on Thackeray’s knee, to the publication of ‘‘ The Refugees”’ and 
**The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” Like all Anglo-Saxons, 
he dislikes talking about himself, and confessed so; but this diffi- 
dence gave additional interest to what he said. He wrote his first 
novel at the mature age of six, mingling up a man and a tiger in 
such a manner that he has not yet succeeded in disentangling 
them. Sherlock Holmes’s prototype in real life was a Scotch pro- 
fessor of medicine, who showed remarkable powers in observing 
trifles and deducing therefrom the trade, habits and peculiarities of 
hospital patients. Accident, continued the speaker, plays an im- 
portant part in most detective stories, and he resolved to eliminate 
that factor entirely from the exploits of his famous amateur de- 
tective. He illustrated this theory by reading parts of Holmes'’s 
adventures. After the book had been published a short time, he 
continued, people in all parts of the world began to write to him 
about mysteries, requesting him to solve them. ‘‘In fact,” he 
added, ‘‘I never suspectetl that there are so many mysteries in real 
life.” His first short story appeared in an English periodical in 


1878, and his first contribution to CornAzi/ was received by a liter- - 
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ary critic with the kind remark that ‘‘if Thackeray could read this 
story, he would turn in his grave.” 

Dr. Doyle is not a finished speaker; but he is unaffected, sym- 
pathic and full of confidence in the good-will of his audience. Of 
his popularity as a lecturer there can be no doubt. He was intro- 
duced by Mr, Mabie of 7he Outlook, whose reference to the pos- 
sible reappearance of Holmes, with his wonderful gifts unimpaired, 
was well received. It brought an amused smile to Dr. Doyle’s 
lips. The lecture was given under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Association of Calvary Baptist Church, which has also 
arranged for lectures by Dean Hole, Gen. Lew Wallace and Mr. W. 
Hamilton Gibson. The proceeds are to be devoted to missionary 
and charitable purposes in this city. 





The Drama 
lr, Black’s *‘ Picture Play ”’ 

IT IS DIFFICULT, indeed, to classify Mr. Alexander Black’s en- 
tertaining novelty, ‘‘ Miss Jerry,” which was produced for the first 
time on Tuesday night at 5 West Sixteenth Street. The author 
describes it as a ‘‘picture play”; it might with equal justice be 
called an illustrated short story—but whether it be a play or a 
story, there can be but one opinion as to the result, which was ex- 
cellent. Mr. Black has illustrated the story he tells with a series of 
photographs, for which have posed a number of ladies and gentle- 
men enumerated on the program; and he has chosen for the back- 
grounds, not only interiors of private residences, editorial offices 
and the like, but street scenes and bits of our public parks, the 
Brooklyn Bridge, a view 4 vol d’otseau from the Equitable building, 
and other picturesque views of this city, which are strongly recom- 
mended to those who claim that picturesqueness is not to be found 
in New York. The pictures are thrown upon a screen before the 
audience, changing at every moment and following every detail of 
the story as it is developed, They are of uniform excellence, but 
the young lady who impersonated the heroine deserves a special 
word of thanks for the artistic naturalness of her poses. It is dif- 
ficult to give more than an imperfect description of Mr. Black’s 
happy thought, but whoever sees it will recognize at once the wide 
0 of entertainment opened up by his invention of the ‘‘ picture 
play.”’ 





Notes 


CURIOSITY HAS BEEN piqued as to who and what would take 
the place of ‘‘ Trilby”’ (or, rather, what would follow in the footsteps 
of ‘‘Trilby,” for nothing could take its place) in the columns of 
Harper's Magazine. We can now.satisfy the curious by telling 
them that it will be a novel by an author whose latest book is only 
second to ‘‘ Trilby” in popular favor. Thomas Hardy’s new story 
with the singular title of ‘‘ The Simpletons” will be begun in the 
December number of Harfer’s, and be continued till November, 
1895. In ‘* The Simpletons’’ Mr. Hardy will keep to his old field— 
that which is far from the madding crowd; and while the frankness 
which has characterized his later art must be expected, there will 
be nothing, it is said, in the treatment of the theme to offend the 
sensibilities of the reader. The story will be fully illustrated by 
W. Hatherwell. 


—All of the leading attractions of Harper's will not be in the. 


line of fiction, In an early number there will be begun the ‘* Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” by the Sieur Louis De Conte, 
(her page and secretary). Under this guise one who is described 
as the ‘‘ most popular of living American magazine writers” will 
present the story of the Maid of Orleans. In view of the recent 
remarkable revival of the interest in Joan of Arc among her own 
people, this recital of her story will be especially timely. It will be 
illustrated by F. V. Du Mond from studies made at the scenes as- 
sociated with Joan's childhood, her campaigns and her martyrdom. 

—The new volume of Harfer's will not be without contributions 
from the pen and pencil of Mr. Du Maurier. He will contribute 
to its pages during the coming year some characteristic papers on 
social subjects, written and illustrated in the familiar style which 
made his ‘‘ Trilby ” so charming and popular. Another interest- 
ing bit of news from Franklin Square is that Richard Harding 
Davis will begin in the January number a three-part novelette, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Princess Aline,” for which C. Dana Gibson will furnish 
the illustrations. 


—Bret Harte is writing a story of American life and incident for 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal, which will publish, also, Frank 


Stockton’s new stories, ‘‘ Love Before Breakfast” and ‘‘As One 
Woman to Another.” 
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—The portrait of the late Dr. Holmes, and the picture of his 
Boston house, printed elsewhere in this number, are from the 
New York World. 


—The Authors Guild, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the 
chair, held its third annual meeting on Tuesday at 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Resolutions concerning the death of Dr. Holmes were 
passed, new members and new officers were elected, the office 
of President being left vacant, as there did not seem to be any 
eligible candidate to fill it. The new officers elected were: Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Maurice Thompson and Albert 
Matthews; Secretary, Craven L, Betts; Treasurer, Dr, Titus M, 
Coan; Managers, Edwin H. Shannon, W. H. Beard, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Akers Allen, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth and Dr. Newland 
Maynard. 

—Mr. T. B. Aldrich writes to a friend in New York that when 
his book comes out, on Nov. 3, he will be ‘‘somewhere between 
Vancouver and Yokahoma.” 


—The first volume of the new Edinburgh Edition of R. L. Stev- 
enson’s works, of which Charles Scribner's Sons are the American 
agents, will be ready about Nov. 1. Mr. Stevenson has re-ar- 
ranged these volumes, so as to form more connected sequences 
than was possible at the time of production. The edition will be 
unadorned save by an occasional frontispiece, one of which will be 
a new portrait of the author etched by Mr. W. Hole. 


—Among the forthcoming books announced by Roberts Bros. 
are George Egerton’s ‘‘ Discords” and ‘‘ A Child of the Age,” by 
Francis Adams, 

—Florence O'Driscoll, M.P., has written two papers for The 
Century, embodying the result of his travels in China. The first 
paper, which will be printed in the November number, describes 
the city of Canton and how the Chinese work and live, 

—Richard Worthington, President of the Worthington Pub. 
Co., died suddenly on Sunday last at Sea Cliff, L. I, 


—The monument to the poet Shelley, at Viarreggio, reference 
to which was made in 7he Critic some weeks ago, was unveiled 
recently, The committee having the work in charge included Mr. 
Gladstone, Algernon Swinburne, Edmondo de Amicis, Felix Caval- 
lotti, Ruggiero Bonghi and Menotti Garibaldi, the Italians being 
also the principal contributors to the fund. The incription on the 
monument is as follows:—‘‘To Percy Bysshe Shelley. Heart of 
Hearts. Drowned in this sea; cremated on this spot, where he 
composed ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ A posthumous page wherein 
every generation will have a token of its struggles, its tears and its 
redemption.” 

—Mr. Riley’s new volume of poems, ‘‘ Hoosier Airs,” is pub- 
lished by the Bowen-Merrill Co., and not by the Century Co, The 
latter published his previous volume, ‘‘ Poems Here and There,” 

—Not satisfied with having held art up to ridicule, Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley has now tried his hand at belittling literature. Mr. John 
Lane will publish a book by him, with the following title:—‘‘ The 
Story of Venus and Tannhauser; in which is set forth an exact ac- 
count of the manner of Stafe held by Madam Venus, Goddess and 
Meretrix, under the famous Hérselberg, and containing the adven- 
tures of Tannhauser in that place, his repentance, his journey to 
Rome, and return to the loving mountain.” The volume will con- 
tain about 130 pages of letterpress, ‘‘ twenty full-page illustrations, 
and numerous ornaments from the same hand,” 

—‘‘Sentimental Tommy” is the name of Mr. Barrie's forthcom- 
ing novel, and ‘‘ The Men of the Moss-Hags” the title of Mr. S, 
R. Crockett’s new tale, 

—After various negotiations with a view to the revival of Scéence, 
the publication of which was stopped on March 23, a plan of 
coéperation with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science was arranged at its recent meeting, by which the Asso- 
ciation grants an annual subsidy to the journal, as do its founders, 
Prof. A, Graham Bell and the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard. The 
reissue will begin in November. 

—One thousand copies only will be issued of the ¢dition de luxe 
of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene” with Walter Crane’s illustrations. The 
text is being re-edited from the original editions by Thomas J. 
Wise. 

—A, C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago announce ‘‘A Book of 
Heavenly Birthdays,” by E. V. B., author of ‘‘ Days and Hours 
in a Garden”; ‘‘The Power of an Endless Life,” by the Rev. 
Thomas C. Hall; and ‘‘ The Price of Peace,” a religious novel by 
A. W. Ackerman, 
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the luxury of Pipe 
\\ Smoking until you 
4 use Yale Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package post- 
5) paid for 25 cents, 


Marhurs Bros., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 


2 to 16 Days’ Pleasure Tours, 


Porty-exht pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt of two 
a-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, ‘ 


A Book of Books for 2 Stamps. 


A copy of the ‘Illustrated Catalogue” of the 
“ Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 
Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Fishing in the Thousand Islands, 


Fifty-six. pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 
numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be 
sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
cent stampa, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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A SELECTION ‘FROM 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





2 vols. Sm, 4to, cloth, . Uniform, with “The 
- Tale of Mianelonpels’ Dusnunott” 


John Addington Symonds. 


A Biography, compiled from his Papers and 
Correspondence by HORATIO F, BROWN 


(Mr. Symonds’s Literary Executor and|P 


Legatee), with Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 


Nore. —Mr. Symonds’s Autobiographical notes and 
diaries ap & wonderful analysis of his personality, 
his studies and bis travels. His friendship and cor- 
respondence with Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, 
Prof, Conington, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Prof. Jowett 
and many other well-known persons give the book 
an unique interest. By careful selection the editor 
has been able to avoid the disjointed appearance of 
much printed correspondence, so that the book 
reads as a complete and connected autobiography. 


Other Works by the Late John Addington Symonds. 
Blank Verse, 1 Vol. Demy 8vo. ( Just out.) 
Boccaccio, 1 Vol, Demy 8vo. (/ust out.) 


The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
2 Vols, Demy 8vo. 


Walt Whitman, A Study. 1 Vol. Sm. gto. 
Benvenuto Cellini, 1 Vol. 
Count Carlo Gazzi. 2 Vols. 


Demy 8vo, 
Sm. 4to. 





In One Volume. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
Melting Snows. 
By Prince EMIL VON SCHOENAICH-CARO- 
LATH. Translated by MARGARET Sy- 
MONDS. 


In One Volume. Sm. 4to, buckram, gilt top. 
Matteo Bandello. 


Twelve Stories selected and done into Eng- 
lish, with a Memoir of the Author.- By 
PERCY PINKERTON. 


In One Volume, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 


Charterhouse Old and New. 


By E, P. EARDLEY WILMorT and E, C, 
STREATFEILD, with four original etchings 


by D. Y. CAMERON, R.P.E. 


Norz.—This book contains personal reminis- 
cences of Thackeray and of Life at the Old London 
years 48 well as a full account of Life, Work, and 
Athletics at Godalming. 


In Two Volumes, Sm, 4to, cloth, gilt top. 


The Hero of Esthonia. 


And other Studies in the Romantic Litera- 
ture of that Country, by W. F. KIRBY, 
F.Z.S., F.L.S., Corresponding Member 
of the Finnish Literary Society, With a 
Map of Esthonia. 


Norz.—In this work an account of the unique An- 
cient Literature and Folk Lore of Esthonia is pre- 
sented to English readers for the first time. 


NOTE.—The above books may be had from all the 
booksellers in the States. 


LONDON: 
JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14 King William St., Strand. 





DISTINCTIVE FICTION. 


An Altar of Earth, 


By THYMOL Monk, published simultaneously 
in New York and London. With frontis- 
piece by McCulloch. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A procstett written story of the present day, its 
chief charm lies in its delicate characterizations. 
but the story will at once arouse the sympathy of 
the reader for the fair young girl to whose memorv 
the ‘Altar of Earth” was dedicated. The hill-side 
leasure-gr: und proved a priceless boon to the poor 
of the neighboring city enabling them to enjo 
some of the delights which she herself had experi- 
enced in her communings with Pan. 

It is a remarkably well-told story. The most fas- 
tidious wi'l read this book with a sensation of pleas- 
ure.—N. ¥. Advertiser. 


A Husband of No Impor- 
tance. 


By ‘*R1TA” Being No. 4 of the Incognito Library, 
Oblong 24mo, limp cloth, each 50 cts, 


“No better example of the ‘new woman’ has 
been exhibited .. . than in ‘ Kita’s’ little story 
‘A Husband of No Importance,’ It is a well-con- 
ceived plot, teeming with the truthfulness of many 
households of to-day—households where the hus- 
band and children are forgotten. . . . Society 
folk and their ways are forcefully depicted, and the 
contrasting characte!s are cut out by the skilful in- 
strument ‘experience.’ Whoever ‘ Rita’ be, he or 
she can argue with consummate tact and find an 
answer in many hearts. . . .”—-Boston Times, 

“ ‘A Husband of No Importance’ comes in the way 
of a tonic to those whose mental and moral facul- 
ties have been weakened and confused by the late 
flood of English novels which have essayed to depict 
the *New Woman.’ Itis like a breath of fresh air 
after the ‘ Dodos,’ ‘Yellow Asters,’ and ‘ Superfiu- 
ous Women,’ which for the last year have crowded 

_ n 


decent books from the bookstalls. .. . 
Transcript. 


Found and Lost. 


By MARY PUTMAN-JACOBI. Being No. 2 inthe 
Autonym Library. Issued in codperation 
with Mr. Unwin of London. Copyrighted 
for the United States. Oblong 24mo, limp 
cloth, each 50 cts, 


“ To say that it is suggestive of Hawthorne is by 
no means to brand it as an imitation, but rather to 
recognize init a certain nobility of cast, an excel- 
lence in choice of words, and the imprint of an 
original mind upon a subject that has more or less 
seriously occupied all writers of fiction—the phe- 
nomena of buman nature and the realities at the 
base of these phenomena.”—New York Times. 

“ This splendid little book is filled with fascinat- 
ingly expressed thought and information.”—New 


aven Eve. 


Also Ready. A New Hdition of 


The Defence of the Bride, 
and Other Poems. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of ‘‘ The 
Leavenworth Case,” etc., etc. 16mo, pp. 
124, $1.00, 

“ The ballads and narrative poems which form 
the part of this collection are vigorous pro- 
ductions, whose barrenness of redundant words and 
epithets, and whose directness and straightforward- 
ness of narra are im strong contrast with the 
diffuse garrulity of most female writers. She has 
the true lier’s faculty for investing what she 
has to sa: th interest, and for keeping expecta- 
tion on the stretch; and she delivers her m e 
with masculine force and brevity.”—Harper’s M 
ly Magazine, 





*,*Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospec- 
tuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Stortes of 
the Nations Sertes, sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 


27 and:29 W. 23d Street. 24 Bedford Street. Strand. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and 
Other Papers. 


A book of exquisite observation in the Provinces 
and elsewhere. By FRANK BOLLes, author of 
**Land of the Lingering Snow” and ‘‘At the 
North of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Danvis Folks. 


A very readable story of Vermont life and cus- 
toms, including stories of hunting, fishing, and 
**bees,” with both Yankee and French-Canadian 
dialects, and no little humor. By RowLanp E, 
ROBINSON, author of ‘*Vermont,” in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series, 16mo, $1.25. 

Childhood in Literature and Art. 
With some Observations on Literature for Chil- 
dren. A book of high critical character and in. 
terest, studying the meaning of the appearance 
and disappearance of childhood as a subject for 
story, poetry, and art, in Greece, Rome, Judea, 
in the Middle Ages, arid in modern times. By 
Horace E, Scupper, author of ‘*‘Men and 
Letters,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

In Sunshine Land. 
Poems for Young Folk. By Epitn M, 
Tuomas, author of ‘‘Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc, 
Tilustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $1.50. A choice holiday 


book, 
Bishop Andrewes. 


A new volume in the series of English Leaders 
of Religion, devoted to one of the greatest 
preachers in the English Church of about three 





centuries ago, By R. L. OTTLEY. With a 
Portrait. 12mo, $1.00, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, [UFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Some Good Books. 


THE ETHICS OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS 


In response to many inquiries we have 
made a new edition of this remarkable 
book by Joun Crombie Brown, with the 
introduction as written by Rev. Charles 
Gordon Ames. Printed on heavy laid 
paper, title in two colors, Cloth, 75 
cents ; paper 50 cents. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TWO MARRIAGES 


By CuAries Gorpon Ames. “ The ‘ablest, 
wisest, and best article written about 
George Eliot.” Sixth edition, wide mar- 
gin, uncut, paper covers, 20 cents, 


BIBLE HEROES 


By Wii11AM Harpcasti_e Browne. A fasci- 
nating way of presenting the tales of the 
heroic characters of the Old Testament. 
One lady says: ‘'I enjoy the stories as 
much as the children, and have learned 
some things that never impressed me 
before.” Shows the power of the writer, 
Beautifully illustrated and bound in 
cloth covers. Price, 75 cents. 


STOPS ; OR, HOW TO PUNCTUATE 
A wonderful little book. You will be sur- 
prised at its clearness and general good 
sense. Each rule is followed by prac. 
tical examples, Can you do without it? 
Cost trifling—25 cents, 








Any book by mail; we pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


420 Library Street, Philadelphia, 








The Critic 











EDUCATIONAL 








EDUCATIONAL 








CHERMERHORN’S Teacners’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1355. 


3 East 147m Sraeer, N. Y. 


An Agency {yirzaui/tda?at mute na a 


you about them That is pe eacenamnt ym a> Se sete 0 


mends you; that is more, Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
Ss” MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 





Twenry-nintn Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Wes 
5 iss of BONS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
M Mrs. SARAH H, EM eg ky Principal. 
A few boarding pupils taken. October 3. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
i26 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirzcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 


anteoding | fess Serremper 1st to May ist. The faculty 











CONNECTICUT 
D “watz SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE, 
| 


101st year opens Se: 
Thenengh Des aration for College or Business. 
Vv. JAMES STO DARD, Principal. 


Hartford (in the suburbs.) 

OODSIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, Every 
advantage for culture, study and health, New 
Gymnasium. NumBer Limitep, Year commences 

Sept. 2oth, 1894. Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


18S BAIRD’S Institute for Girls, 
York City. Primary and College Preparatory courses. 

New bui lings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nacium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 224 year, 











44 miles from New 


artists and instructorsof America, 
and it ay be affirmed that no Conserva' abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 






















Absolutely Pure. 








T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Raleigh, North 
Scie at hag tae at eseg weno ~Lae On Sate Cer 
ye eg Culture ant Howie ne. ress the Rector, Food Report. 
Rev. B. Smepes, D.D. Rovar Baxinc Powper Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York. 
OHIO 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 
begins reeh yt. Sept. 3. Board 
tuition, furnished room and books, §2,80 to $3.00 a wk.; total 
cost, | 3s @ yr. sGenusens; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
Catalogue fre W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 





CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
oo. College Preparatory. 5 te ego Courses, French, 
EAN. 
"Waterbury, Connecticut. 


German, Art, Music. Rev. J 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 
a Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis T. 
k vert i . A., Rector. Miss Mary R. HILLarn, 
r 











ILLINOIS 


The OREBAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr. Carroit, Int. FREE. Send for it. 











NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
German Doosdies and Day School. College Prepa- 
ration, Art and Music 
Apply for circulars. 











Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school, 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 














PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
A ScHooL For Twenty Giris. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be s — in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme, H. 
+ J 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, 
BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 
A high-class Preparatory School for boys. Illus- 
‘trated catalogue. 
CHAS. H. STROUT, 
. E. MOULTON, 


, } Principals, 








NEW YORK 
S* AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N.Y. Optional Studies. 





jal advantages in Modern Languages and Music. 
nasium. eachers, Send for catalogue to Miss 


zg. w. OYD, President, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLL BOS FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. bape building with modern epenapmatte. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. 
catalogue! 
Newburgh, New York, 


A ge es FOR 
ent 
Certificate edits to Veanats aad Wellesey."™ 


for 





2 gage 
3 





Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Gist Year. Cot. LOUIS H, ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW _ "ACADEMY, 


7 . . ati 3G Ny. Oe 
pL al YEA Prepares t ts y lor Col » the 

Academies, and Busi: Piles ofion 
Getalled et Riverview’ by 





BISBEE .e » ASR, Principals, 








NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR“GIRLS, 
Witt Re-oren OcToser 3. 





New York City, 18g Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
188 MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School for Girls. 





ok “Avene SCHOOL FOR Madison As Nes 
Avenue Panny ve.), New 
York Re-opens H. toate ETTY, 











Tf you want F 
of any descriptio 
Books, Novels, ¢é 
JENKINS, 
and 853 SIXTH AVEN 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on applic 

Importations promptly made, 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 


Fifth Ave. and 
to A. M, to 5 P 
Exhibition ef rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 


Admlesion Free. Ne Tickets required. 


RESTFUL READING 


Big or little books held in just 
the right an, le—lying ewe. 
sitt: u ictionary or other 
referen ~ Pn book handy. Place for 
lamp, whhe table, too. Side 
racks for other books. Ills. cata- 

¢ free, Holder for Century 


Holone, Read 
weeny, aes Falls, ‘0. 


WANTED 












hy St., is open every week day from 























A man who can write a bright and original descriptive 
article of a business house and its processes of manufac- 


Apply 


ture, 





M. L. S., Critic Orrice 





Sa? 
A stsiichy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil 4. pa¥e, Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily. 


SA-Fomniiion sh Vas’ io. 


WW 2SCX.S 1.25 BOKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
VOCTS. AV YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID, 
TADELLA PEN Co 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 














CELEBRATED HATS, 


--AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS AnD 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Street 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK, 











